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NOTES 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


First VILLAGE HAmppeEN. ‘Ten million pounds be a 
sight o’ money, Willum !” 

SEconD VILLAGE HAmpDEN. ‘‘So it be, Garge, so it 
be. But Squire has had a go, an’ Parson has had a go; 
an’ I reckon it be our turn now.” 


Lorp Sa.ispury has his faults, no doubt—like the 
test of us—but at least he has a fine sense of perspective 
that many of his critics lack. At the beginning of the 
year the Peace Crusaders were bemoaning what they 
called his lukewarmness. Yet close on the news of Sir 
Julian Pauncefote’s return to London comes the announce- 
ment of a peerage for the chief British delegate. The 
honour has been well earned, and is universally approved. 
Especially gratifying are the indications of friendly feeling 
in Washington, which would really seem to like the idea 
of its name appearing in the title of the new peer. When 
he returns to Washington the hands of Sir Julian will be 
greatly strengthened in the work of minimising Anglo- 
American difficulties. As for the Peace Conference itself, 
the Tsar has summed up for all of us the true significance 
of this first ‘‘ Parliament of Man.” ‘We shall not,” he 
Says, ‘* succeed all at once, but we shall put the seed into 
the ground, the harvest of which will be reaped by those 
who come after us.” 


FRANCE is spending her Bank Holiday at Rennes. The 
Situation is full of the highest dramatic possibilities, and 
a French court has no Mr. Justice Cave to cry gruffly, 
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‘*That won’t do, you know!” There can be but one 
verdict, and the Government is preparing for it most 
artistically. Who but M. Waldeck-Rousseau can be 
supplying all these terrible letters of the convict’s to the 
Figaro? But it was not to be expected that even he 
would have the courage to spring upon the French 
nation in one fortnight all these revelations of the crass 
stupidity, to say the least, of the Prefect of Police, the 
brutality of the Colonial Minister, the infamous silence of 
the ex-Premier Méline, the heartless self-complacency of 
President Faure, and the villany of one and another of the 
military conspirators. Yet a French Government must 
have some care for the Army, and, with the details of the 
persecution of Dreyfus peddled out from day to day, the 
public impression of the incompetence of the military 
chiefs should be sufficiently strong when the court-martial 
is over. 


Ir is lucky for M. Delcassé that this Russian trip of 
his should take him away from France at the time of the 
trial. His absence enormously strengthens his position 
at the Quai d’Orsay. There is abundant conjecture as to 
his real mission to St. Petersburg. Unlike Prince 
Hohenlohe, he has no convenient Russian estates to serve 
as an excuse. , Will he talk Far Eastern, Rhine, or New 
World politics with the Russian Chancellor? Or is the 
prime object of his journey simply to get a little reputation 
for his Government, and some salve for the amour propre 
of the French people at the moment when the Dreyfus 
business provokes humiliation and _ self-dissatisfaction ? 
The talk of Franco-German reconciliation, with the Tsar 
as peacemaker, is largely speculative, but there are some 
facts to go upon. Kaiser Wilhelm is evidently dead set 
on being friends, and France would hardly be human if 
she failed to turn to account this assiduous courting by her 
enemy. At least she may find in his devotion a useful 
encouragement to other admirers to perform acts of 
gallantry. M. Delcassé may stop at Berlin on his way 
back, and perchance the Hohenzollern will run into, 
say, St. Malo, one of these days. In the midst of the 
cosmopolitan feeling induced by the presence of an immense 
concourse of foreigners at the Paris Exhibition, the 
German Emperor may even be allowed to risk a visit to 
the French capital. But even in 1900 a Franco-German 
alliance will still be a long way off. 


REFERRING to recent political events in Belgium a 
correspondent writes: ‘‘Travelling from Liege to Brussels, 
thence to Ghent, Bruges, and Courtrai, my conception of 
Belgian politics amounts briefly to this. Passengers in 
second-class carriages (there is no first in Belgium) swear 
by M. Van den Peereboom ; passengers in third-class 
carriages swear at M. Van den Peereboom. M. P. seems 
to be the Belgian Government. The railway system of 
the country is in his hands, he is Minister of War, and 
holds various other important posts. As long as he is 
at the helm the privileged classes (z.e. the second-class 
passengers) seem to feel that the masses will be kept in 
their place and red ribbons and buttons will be distributed 
the right way. Travelling third class you hear that M. P. 
is a gentleman who is doing his best to deprive the Liberal 
masses of any say in the Government of the country. 
Both classes are united in their indifference to the King.” 
And now that M. Van den Peereboom is going into retire- 
ment, mainly because it is no longer possible for him to 
run the country as he likes, both classes will try and 
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extract the best terms from his successors. But the 
second-class passengers are likely to profit most from the 
new cabinet which M. Smet de Nayer is forming. 


WitH the close of the Peace Congress some sort of 
settlement has been come to in Samoa. An American, 
Dr. Osborne, and not Dr. Solf, assumes the duties of Chief 
Justice, and a despatch received from Apia states that the 
Germans there have no fault to find with the selection. 
This supersession of Mr. Chambers by another American 
is the best solution of a delicate position; Dr. Solf’s turn 
will probably come next. From Samoa one naturally 
looks across to China. One piece of news is that Italy, 
who was thought to have designs on Sanmun Bay, is not 
taking anything at present. As to our special responsi- 
bilities, an article by Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., in the Mad‘onal 
Review on the Egyptianising of the Yangtsi Valley is well 
worth reading. We speak of it in some detail in another 
column. With regard to the relations of China and Japan 
no more definite intelligence has come to hand this week. 
But a new combination, one of Russia, Japan, and China, 
is engaging the attention of the St. Petersburg press, and 
is interesting as showing how the wind blows from a 
particular quarter. 


Even if Admiral Dewey actually said, in defiance of 
the fate of Captain Coghlan, that Germany would be the 
next Power that America would have to fight, we are not 
much impressed by the fact. Successful commanders, as 
history has shown again and again, are often the worst 
possible prophets on questions of international relation- 
ship. The most important American news during the 
week, from many points of view, is not the United States 


Admiral's alleged remark, but a telegram announcing that 
the Washington Government has acquired, or is acquiring, 
a hundred-miles-long island off the coast of Chili ‘‘asa 


coaling station.” We have dwelt so often on the véle 
which Uncle Sam is likely to play in South America that 
it is unnecessary to emphasise in detail the significance of 
the present report. Now that the United States has the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico, it is only 
logical to secure a pied-d-terre in the southern half of the 
American continent. It will be interesting to watch the 
attitude of Europe, especially Germany, and to see what 
Congress will say to the purchase Bill. 


Kinc Mixan is beyond all hope. He has left his 
country for his country’s good more than once, having 
been liberally paid to do so; he is a spendthrift, and has 
been the worst possible example and guide to his son and 
the Servian people. He has been snubbed by Kaiser 
Franz Joseph, and both the late Tsar and the present one 
have exhausted almost their whole stock of bad language 
on him. Yet there he isin the Royal Konak at Belgrade as 
snug and comfortable as ever he was when no bigger man 
than Emile de Lavaleye had shaken a finger at him. How 
do such things come about? There seems no way of 
accounting for it except on the supposition that Milan is 
“‘ fulfilling Scripture ”—‘‘I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree.” Yet, 
if we mistake not, the Tsar may be casting himself for the 
vole of instrument of Providence one of these days, and 
then we may see in the Servian capital the application of 
the succeeding verse: ‘‘ Yet he passed away, and, lo he 
was not: yea, I sought him, but hefcould not be found.” 
Any insurance company that is thinking of doing business 
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with King Milan should take notice of the Steadily 
increasing prestige of Montenegro and its Royal family, 
whose ideas of the true headship of the Servian people 
are certainly not that of young King Alexander and his 
worthless father. 


No doubt in this question of Finland there is some- 
thing to be said from the Russian side, but the reality of 
the grievance, of which the inhabitants of the Grand 
Duchy have made so much, is unmistakable. It is not 
easy to get over a fact like that telegraphed “ from a 
reliable source ”—8,o00 persons, all of them young and 
healthy, have left Finland for America since the issue of 
the Tsar’s manifesto. The annual increase of the popula- 
tion of Finland is, we believe, about 20,000. If emigration 
goes on at this rate, it will soon be as stationary as that of 
France. 


Our American cousins are having a most vivid and 
unpleasant demonstration of the weight of the ‘‘ White 
Man’s Burden.” An epidemic of the dreaded yellow 
fever of the West Indies has broken out, of all un 
expected places, in a National Soldiers’ Home in Virginia, 
Thirty-four cases and seven deaths are already reported, 
but thanks to prompt and complete isolation and other 
measures there is now no spread of the fever outside, 
The cause of the disease is believed to be infection through 
a sick soldier returning from Santiago some weeks ago. 
This will surprise no one, for the common talk before the 
war broke out was that the first item of cost to be counted 
was a thousand deaths from yellow fever, either among 
the soldier boys in Cuba, or at home on their return. The 
nation has got off far more lightly than it expected so far, 
and in the long run will actually gain in security by her 
occupation of Cuba. Nearly 75 per cent. of the previous 
epidemics in the Southern States have been directly im- 
ported from Cuba. And now that America has the chief 
hotbed of the pestilence under her own control, we may 
hope for an immense reduction in the risks of importation. 
Already that medical Hero-Governor, Dr. Wood, has 
practically stamped out the fever in Santiago, and Havana 
will soon follow suit—two towns from which ‘‘ Yellow 
Jack” was perpetually spread into the up-country in 
epidemic waves. 


THERE is a rumour that the Bishop of London is con- 
templating a vigorous assault upon the City churches. 
He wishes, it is said, to remove a good many of the 
buildings, and to sell the valuable sites, distributing the 
funds among poor parishes of the metropolis. But his 
lordship is credited with greater discernment than some of 
his predecessors, in that he proposes to spare the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren so far as possible. We cannot say 
that the destruction of these old buildings is a policy 
which has our sympathy ; and in the distribution of the 
funds the lawyers and civic bodies between them generally 
contrive to get the lion’s share. Besides, has Dr. 
Creighton seriously considered the not improbable event 
of a change in the Inhabited House Duty, which would 
instantly bring back a resident population to the City ? 


Tue decision of the Primate in the matter of incense 
and processional lights is just what was generally ex- 
pected. The clergy are asked to discontinue the ‘‘cere- 
monial” use of the censer, although it may be employed 
apart from public service ‘‘to sweeten the church” ; and, 
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in the same way, carrying lights about the church is 
condemned, while, by an important odztfer dictum, the 
lighting of candles is permitted on the same footing as 
hanging up holly at Christmas or decorating with banners. 
It would seem, moreover, that the Eucharistic vestments 
are by implication sanctioned. If so, the extreme men 
would be wise if they remained content with what they 
have got. And that is likely to be their line, though they 
will grumble freely, and talk nonsense about the disuse of 
ceremonial incense involving a breach with the rest of 
Catholic Christendom. They will gain far more than they 
can lose by obeying the judgment of the Archbishop ; and 
not the least gain will be that of ecclesiastical peace and 
quiet. 


Tue Master of Downing is an unconventional man. 
We had occasion awhile since to speak of his views on 
natural science as a mental training, and now we have to 
thank him for calling attention to a growing danger, that 
of scholarship-hunting. Dr. Hill condemns the open 
scholarship system on two grounds—that it teaches a 
wrong idea of the value of learning, and that it puts a 
premium on precocity. The former objection applies in a 
measure to all competitive examinations; the second 
applies to examinations of wide scope, such as those 
for University scholarships, but, most of all, to the open 
scholarships at public schools. The system of offering 
scholarships to boys under twelve or even under fourteen 
is certainly pernicious. It has made most preparatory 
schools intellectual forcing-houses; the masters of these, 
as is natural, have a single eye to what will pay; the 
boys are crammed and consistently overworked. How 
many boys brilliant at thirteen are dull at eighteen. Poor 
boys, as a rule, do not get these scholarships, because 
the feat implies an expensive training; they are used by 
head-masters simply as a bait to secure clever boys and so 
to get aname for their school. We fear the undignified 
scramble will not cease until the head-master ceases to be 
an empiric. 


Sir Henry Irvinc's season at the Lyceum under its 
new and modified régime must not be allowed to close 
without the meed of such sympathy as it is ours to offer. 
The new arrangement promises well. After all, Sir 
Henry is but mortal and his constitution is not of iron. 
We should like to have him on tap at every moment of 
the theatrical year. But to do so were to send him to 
join Garrick and Betterton, and the other masters of his 
art, across Styx. We prefer to keep him on this side, 
and the ‘‘hundred nights” constitute an arrangement 
whereby, as it were, we husband our store of Sir Henry by 
reasonable economy, and may count on enjoying him for 
many a year. The illness and overstrain which made us 
all anxious for him early in the year did not spare Sir 
Henry during his season. But all’s well—and he may feel 
that he has entered happily on a new tenure by which he is 
not less than ever the master of his playhouse. The Lyceum 
does not exist without Sir Henry. 


Tue discussion of old-age pensions is always with us. 
The latest contribution to the problem, however, the 
amended Report of the Aged Deserving Poor Committee, 
does really carry the matter a stage forward. The Com- 


“mittee, encouraged by the success of the Danish system 


and the system of the Charity Commissioners, definitely 
recommend at the outset that an attempt shou!d be made. 
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The idea of universal pensions, and of pensions upon the 
German principle of compulsory contribution from an 
early age, are totally discarded. Further, the suggestion 
that the expense of administration should be an Imperial 
concern is rejected in favour of administration by Poor 
Law Guardians ; and this proposition is an integral part 
of the scheme recommended. Under the scheme approved 
of by the Committee a qualified applicant for an old-age 
pension must be a British subject; must be sixty-five ; 
must not, during the preceding twenty years, have suffered 
conviction and sentence to penal servitude, or imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine ; must not have received 
poor relief (except medical relief), unless under excep- 
tional circumstances ; must have resided for a year within 
the district of the pension authority ; must not possess an 
income of ten shillings a week ; and must have acted with 
reasonable prudence to maintain himself. The scheme 
leaves a good deal of discretion with the pension autho- 
rity, but it has its good points. What says the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? He is the deciding factor. 


A BERLIN lady telephonist has suffered an electric shock 
during a thunderstorm, and our own telephone users are 
nervous. But the danger in this country is of the slightest. 
A storm-discharge usually strikes not a single wire, but a 
cable or whole ‘‘ line ” of wires at once, thence, if moderate 
in amount, is promptly diffused over the whole telephonic 
system and rendered harmless at any individual point. 
It may, perhaps, have force enough to produce a dozen 
vibrations of the striker of the call-bell, but usually only 
one or two. If one wire only should be struck or the 
discharge be unusually violent, the current is so much in 
excess of the capacity of the wire that it will either over- 
leap the small insulators and pass down a post into the 
ground or overflow on to the ‘‘ ground-wires,” which pass 
from near the cable into the ground in readiness for such 
an emergency. In America this incident is extremely 
common, and one may sit in his office and hear the 
lightning playing a gentle but eerie tattoo upon his tele- 
phone-bell a dozen times during a thunderstorm. The 
shocks are occasionally severe enough to make one’s head 
ring, and occasionally to stun for a few moments, but no 
serious or fatal results have, we believe, ever been recorded 
yet. And if this is the case with full-grown American or 
Colonial thunderstorms, what is to be feared from the 
gentle glow-worm flickerings which are dignified by that 
title in this little island ? 


On Monday the House of Commons authorised, by a 
vote of 159 to 28, the appointment of a new Judge of the 
High Court. Nobody offered really serious opposition, 
though Sir Edward Clarke and various others seized the 
opportunity to make some remarks upon legal reform in 
general. The Solicitor-General, for instance, stated that 
he would like to see a strong Bankruptcy Court, presided 
over by the Lord Chief Justice ; he would also like to see 
regular sittings in town, and regular sittings in the 
country. Sir Edward Clarke would like a return to the 
old Common Law divisions—the Exchequer Court, the 
Common Pleas, and the Queen’s Bench. What on earth 
these ideas have to do with the appointment of a new 
Chancery judge is a point which seems to require elucida- 
tion. Mr. Asquith advised a thorough reconstruction of 
the whole arrangements of the Queen’s Bench, as well as 
the Chancery Division ; and he characterised the present 
judicial arrangements as chaotic, unbusinesslike, and in 
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the highest degree unsatisfactory. Hyperbole, as a figure 
of speech, is still on duty. 


ALL trustees are probably aware of the fact that the 
law requires them to obtain a valuation of property upon 
which they propose to lend money, and that such a valua- 
tion must be made by a competent valuer. A recent case 
has decided a point of considerable importance respecting 
the valuer’s liability for mistakes in making a valuation. 
In this case the valuers had estimated the value of the 
property, consisting of two blocks of houses, to be £1,530 
and £1,465 respectively. Upon this basis they advised 
an advance by the trustees of £1,020 and £075. After 
a lapse of two years the trustees repented of the invest- 
ment, and had to sell out for a total sum of £1,700. 
With collateral expenses, the whole loss amounted to 
#850; and in the action in question the trustees sought 
to recover this amount from the valuers upon the allega- 
tion of gross negligence. The plaintiffs alleged that the 
defendants ought to have adopted the London and Man- 
chester system in cases of speculative property. The 
defendants proved that the property had recently been 
mortgaged for £2,100, and had lately been valued by 
another firm at £1,900. The question for the jury was 
whether the mistake was or was not so gross as to amount 
to negligence involving liability. The jury found there 
had been no negligence, and the judge commented that 
the adoption of one method of valuation rather than 
another was not necessarily negligence. 


THERE is always a voice in the wilderness crying for a 
court of criminal appeal. The latest voice is that of Sir 
George Lewis. The main allegation is that while a dis- 
pute over £20 is, by the law as it stands, a fit subject of 
appeal, the question of a prisoner’s life admits of no 
appeal. The comparison is wholly unfair; and it has 
been times without number advanced, and times without 
number refuted. A murder case is threshed out at a 
coroner’s inquest, a magistrate’s inquiry, a grand jury’s 
deliberation, and a petty jury’s discussion after the trial. 
Further, there is always the chance of reference to the 
Court for Crown Cases reserved. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


LABBY 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 
Ir will soon be next week. Everybody feels that this is 
so. And since Monday the fact has probably been upper- 
most in the minds of Ministerialists and Opposition alike. 
The stars have worked together in their courses to give 
the past few Parliamentary days to one man. For the 
sake of directness we shall call his name Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere’s chance arose out of the 
second reading of the Colonial Loans Bill. At four o’clock 
on Monday afternoon Mr. Chamberlain formally moved 
that that Bill be read a second time. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman protested on the ancient—and, in the circum- 
stances, perhaps, reasonable—ground of ‘‘ twelfth 
hour” and ‘‘hurry.” Whereafter, we had a curiously 
contradictory speech from Mr. Cohen of Islington, 
who having made remarks of sufficient pertinence to 
excite enthusiastic Opposition cheers, climbed down and 
‘hoped the Bill would be speedily passed into law.” 
Rumour has it that this sudden change of front was 
brought about by an unreported interruption on the 
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part of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. In any case it occurred, 
and the Opposition laughed. Here it was that Mr, 
Labouchere came in. He professed himself convinced by 
Mr. Cohen’s speech that the Bill was bad. Also, he had 
looked through the schedules, and it would be his painful 
duty to divide the House ‘“‘ at least fifteen times.” And 
then Mr. Labouchere indulged in a little arithmetical 
speculation. Fifteen divisions taking up fifteen minutes 
apiece, quoth he, will occupy five hours. An hour’s dis- 
cussion of each of the items of the Bill would occupy a 
further 145 hours. And therefore the Session was not 
likely to end in time for the holidays. Likewise, some 
of Mr. Labouchere’s patriotic friends were prepared to sit 
there until October rather than let the Bill pass. This 
threat, with its reminiscent suggestion of the famous 
‘* Here I will sit till I am as thin as a tobacco pipe,” pro- 
voked great merriment, which, of course, was all Mr, 
Labouchere desired. In the end the second reading 
was passed by a majority of 55. On Tuesday we 
had the Colonial Loans Bill in Committee; but Mr, 
Labouchere called for no divisions, and, progress being 
reported, the rest of the sitting was devoted to the 
Board of Education Bill, which passed the third reading 
at one o’clock on Wednesday morning. On Wednesday 
afternoon we were favoured with more Colonial Loans 
and a small selection of Mr. Labouchere’s amendments, 
All of them, of course, were thrown out, and having been 
implored by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to put the balance of his emendations en bloc, 
Mr. Labouchere acquiesced, contenting himself with the 
Parthian observation that ‘‘a more monstrous, a more 
wicked, and a more scandalous Bill was never brought 
into the House.” The Bill was reported without amend- 
ment, for all that. We offer Mr. Labouchere a small 
picture of himself :— 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, journalist and member of 
Parliament for Northampton. A wealthy democrat with a 
spice of the wasp in him. Passes for a wit, but is a good deal 
more of a wag. A great unmasker of persons who do not 
happen to agree with him ; a master of cheap invective and 
obvious retort; a thorn in the pillow of many Ministers ; a 
Briton who can see no further than Dover Strait. Withal a 
humorous little man who believes that he means well, and 
regards politics from the point of view of the sophisticated 
ex-diplomat. 

Thursday was chiefly notable for the clearing up of 
outstanding estimates ; the application of the closure to 
votes of Supply ; and three weary hours spent in trotting 
in and out of the division lobbies, the House dividing 
nearly twenty times between the hours of 10 and 1 o'clock. 


THE IRISH MEMBER 


HE is the mouthpiece of a people with a grievance. 
Asa maker of denunciatory speeches, nobody can come 
within a mile of him, and he blazes while he talks. There 
is a look on his face which may be taken to mean “ Ye’re 
hangin’ noble patriots,” and, for the Treasury bench, he 
has a curl of the lip which is simply deadly. And he loves 
Oliver Cromwell like a brother. His brogue, however, is 
pleasant and winning, and covers a multitude of rhetorical 
sins. Sometimes his idiom, also, becomes funny. And he 
manufactures bulls, and fires them off with his tongue in 
his cheek. Further, he has seen fight and felt the 
weight of heels. Yet he spoils for another really big 
‘*campeen,” and will probably not be happy till he gets it. 
TOUCHSTONE. 
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IS FRANCE A DYING NATION ? 


Tue graphic cartoon by Caran d’Ache, reproduced in our 
columns last week, would seem to be a melancholy con- 
fession that France is on the down grade. It would, of 
course, be ridiculous to accept this as a national admis- 
sion. Caran d’Ache, with all his great ability, has never 
enjoyed the rank of André Gill, Willette, and Forain as a 
national cartoonist, and it is safe to believe—MM..Edmond 
Demolins and Yves Guyot excepted—that France will 
refuse to accept his views. Nevertheless, the thoughtful 
student, not only in the Republic, but throughout Europe, 
is considering whether France is one of the dying nations 
so cynically described by Lord Salisbury. To make a 
forecast of the Frenth future is very difficult ; the swift 
change of opinion, the wild passion of the cities and towns, 
the apathetic ignorance of the peasants, but, above all, 
the large element of the surprising unexpected in French 
politics, make critical judgment precarious. Yet it is safe 
to picture the present situation in France, to state its 
causes, and then point out the remedy which is occurring 
to thoughtful men within and without France for the ills 
from which the French nation is suffering. 

Undoubtedly the great evil in France is militarism, 
and by too reckless an expenditure of national energy on 
the battlefields of the last three centuries the French 
nation has become the prey of nervous irritism. The 
costly wars of Louis XIV. and the reckless extravagance 
of his successor had caused a terrible drain of blood and 
treasure ere the democratic doctrines of 1793 made France 
an armed camp, and every Frenchman a soldier. Great 
Britain, no less warlike, during the same period had but a 
small percentage of her sons fighting her battles on land 
and sea; the bottomless British purse hired Continental 
nations to fight against the enemies of British trade, but 
France had to pay a tax in her own blood and energy 
more costly than any treasure, and the price of her 
victories was often paid at the expense of the physique 
and saneness of her descendants. Bonaparte exacted 
300,000 young men every year, and of these men, taken 
away from the workshop and the plough, the few who 
escaped the battle’s holocaust returned old and debilitated, 
to become the fathers of the next generation. Their sons, 
born amid the roaring of cannon and the clashing of steel, 
the fierce roll of the drum their cradle lullaby, were 
ardent, passionate, and nervous, and their mental excite- 
ment has been passed on to each generation, increasing 
in ratio. This theory explains the mad unrest of the 
present century in France. From 1815 to 1899 scarcely a 
year has passed that has not seen the French at war with 
others, or even more terribly at war with themselves. 
The chief events in this succession of sanguinary struggles 
are the war with Spain in 1823; war, in alliance with 
England and Russia, against Turkey in 1825; in 1829 
begins the war with the Algerian tribes and the civil strife 
which ended with the Revolution of 1830; in 1832 cholera 
and agricultural distress ravage the country, and from 
this period up to 1848 the fierce struggle with the 
Algerian tribes continues ; then follows the Revolution of 
1848; General Cavaignac’s bloody repression of the 
Extremists, almost as terrible as Galliffet’s merciless 
Suppression of the Commune of 1871 ; the election of Louis 
Napoleon leads to the overthrow of the Roman Republic and 
the military restoration, by French bayonets, of Pius IX. ; 
the Coup d'état, 1851 ; Napoleon III. sends 300,000 men to 
the Crimea in 1854 to fight in company with Great Britain 
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against Russia; in 1859 the French fight Austria; 1858-60 
France aids England in warring against China, and, later 
on, with other Christian Powers, she fights the Turk ; 
then follows the terrible fiasco of Maximilian and Mexico, 
and its echo has barely died away when Germany pours 
her hordes into the country, and by the victories of Sedan, 
Gravelotte, and Wérth avenges Jena. To complete the 
tragedy, the Commune follows. From 1871 up to the 
present day the French have had to suffer the unrest of 
monarchical and imperialist agitation; of the wars with 
Siam and Madagascar, and of the Grévy scandal, the 
infamy of Panama, and the Dreyfus affair. France and the 
friends of France have no need to be proud of this century’s 
record. 

This military policy has had a marked effect on France’s 
population. Since 1801 up to the last census, the French 
people had increased from 27,349,003 to 38,517,975, a gain 
of a little over eleven millions; the increase in Great 
Britain during the same period has been from 10,500,956 
to 33,028,172, a gain of over twenty-two millions and a 
half. The French peasant, taken away from his plough 
and plunged into the vicious life of the cities, seldom 
returns to his native place once his military service is 
ended. The caserne has taught him that marriage is not 
a necessary institution, and the decline in the French 
population is more due to this fact than to the selfish 
malthusianism of the middle classes. The militarism 
which is responsible for a Dreyfus affair leaves naught to 
be said in its favour. 

The decadence of politics is not so pronounced. 
Despite the greedy struggle for power and place which 
is the chief characteristic of the French Parliament since 
the advent of the Third Republic, French legislators have 
passed many wise laws for the protection of the working 
classes, and it is doubtful if any workman in Europe is 
the pet of the Legislature to the same extent as is the 
French ouvrier. When the British workman is under, or 
has given, notice to leave his employment, he has not two 
hours per day allowed him by law to seek another master, 
nor, when his employer refuses to pay his wages, has he 
the summary aid which a commissaire de police offers to 
the French workman by compelling the unjust employer 
to pay the wages due immediately, or else go to prison. 

In art we see that the French painter, with the exception 
of a few men like de Chavannes and Dagnan-Bouveret, 
has sacrificed sentiment to technique; and this has now 
become so wearisome that the work of Burne-Jones and 
Orchardson, when exhibited in French exhibitions, sweeps 
aside the work of artists with greater technical ability— 
Constant and Laurens, for instance—because these artists, 
by insisting on just as much sentiment as is compatible 
with truth, have a freshness and beauty which rarely 
arise from a French palette. As for the black-and-white 
work of Forain, Steinlen, and Félicien Rops—who must 
be reckoned as a Parisian—it is hopelessly decadent ; 
murder and immorality are its favourite theme. If we 
except sculpture—in which Rodin, Falgui¢re, and other 
great sculptors have achieved great triumphs—French 
art is, if not decadent, stationary. If we turn to litera- 
ture, we find even less food for hope. The literary 
paper has naught to record save the flutter of the 
eternal petticoat. In the field of fiction we have a 
whole host of novelists, headed by Pierre Louys, whose 
work amounts to gilt-edged eroticism; Henri Lavedan 
and Octave Mirbeau still preach the gospel of cynicism ; 
and, despite the delicate irony of Anatole France, the 
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magnificent strength of Jean Richepin, and the romantic 
grace of Rostand, French literature is covered by the cloud 
of decadence. 

In brief, France needs a rest from external and internal 
agitation for a generation or two. This time could be 
devoted to colonisation, to crushing militarism and the 
traditional ambition of the middle-class, which, according 
to M. Demolins, makes three-fourths of the educated 
classes aspirants to enter the already over-crowded Civil 
Service ; and toa serious study of the methods which have 
made the British Empire so successful. Given these con- 
ditions, there is no reason to despair over the future of 
the French nation. France has one very enormous factor 
in her favour. Her soil is the richest in Europe. Her 
crop of wheat last year was 370,829,550 bushels. The 
nation that can produce its own food is never in serious 
danger. 


‘‘KEEPING OUTSIDE”’ 


WE often used to meet, before I got talking with him. Whenever 
I used to take my morning stroll, I almost always met the old 
fellow, with his rheumatic shuffle, steering towards the accustomed 
seat. Cleanly was he, and cheerful, and he would sit a-sunning 
himself, doing nothing but gazing at the passers-by, and now and 
then “taking a pinch.” One day he offered me his box, and on 
niy declining, said, “I’ve seen it go and come. When I wasa 
young un it was just going out, and now there are getting to be 
a many that uses it. I find it keeps me awake when I am about to 
drowse.” 

“Then you don’t keep at work now?” 

“ No, it gave me up seven years agone, and I ain’t done nuthin 
since. I have heerd that if ye get a bottle of dye, they takes ye 
on again, but I haven’t had the heart to try that!” 

“ Why, what is your trade?” I asked. 

“ Oh, I been all sorts in my time. First I worked on a farm ; 
then I ‘listed, but after a time I could not stand it, and”—he 
looked round him—“I just walked away. Lord! that’s forty- 
three years since. Then I took to the carpentering, and after 
that I married. We hada shop of all sorts, but when the missus 
died I went back to the joinery. But we had bought the lease of 
our little shop and cottage, and here I am, as you may see, a gent 
at large ! Come two years, and the lease will be out, and where I 
shall be then I dunno, and I cannot say I care much.” 

* What ! do you live in the cottage, then?” 

“ Oh, no, I rent that—five and six a week it brings me in, after 
paying ground rent and rates and that lot. There’s my cousin 
Sal, she does for me for the most o’t, and I’ve just enough for my 
snuff over.” 

* Could you not have put your money into something more 
permanent ?” 

“ Perhaps I could; perhaps I couldn’t. Only we happened to 
be in the cottage, you see, and by paying just a little more ata 
time—we could do that while the missus lived—we could get the 
building society to get us the lease. That was as much as ever 
we could manage. Just as we were earning most o’ our money, it 
was twenty pound here and ten pound there to help the sons and 
daughters to start in life; that was our thrift. I should have 
thought it main selfish to have put it away, when we could have 
helped the young uns.” 

“ But surely they help you, now that they have got their own 
positions?” 

“ What, Bob? Why, he’s out in Ameriky; last time I heerd 
of him was nigh on twenty year ago. IfI could find him, perhaps 
he would help, but Lord! perhaps he could not. He has his 
young uns to look after, like I had, and they would come first, 
wouldn’t they? Look you, there’s my Betsy: she’s over there in 
Salford. Three rooms and seven children! There ain’t no room 
for me there ; and there ain’t much to spare out of her twenty-two 
shilling a week. And my other boy, he died three year ago; so 
it’s not much I can look for from them.” 
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“ But isn’t there a Carpenters’ Union or something, or some 
Friendly Society, which would help you ?” 

“Aw! the only Friendly Society I ever belonged to has got 
sixteen pound of mine still—or, at least, the seckertary h; 
wherever he is! I didn’t want to go in for any other Friendly 
Society after that. There ain’t no surety about them societies | 
They never reckoned their men would live on so far, so now 
most of them are dead broke. No, thank you ! no Friendly for 
me!” 

“What are you going to do, then, in two years time?” 

“Well, I s’pose there’s nowt for it but the House,” and he took 
a violent pinch. “I tell ye plain—I don’t like it! It’s not the 
little bit of work they get out of ye there ; I never minded work, 
Nor it ain’t the grub. I was never much of a picker myself, 
though I do like a bit of variety now and then. It’s being allers 
under orders, never no time that the master can’t send yer here 
and send yer there. When I done my work, in the old days, | 
could do what I liked with my time ; but that’s all over as soon as 
ye enter the House. And then, too, it’s like telling all yer old pals 
ye’ve guv up, ye ain’t no good. It may be true, but ye don’t like 
saying of it, nor showing of it in yer clothes and yer address, | 
don’t see why we should have to go into the House. It must cost 
a mighty lot to keep up all that, what with the master and the 
matron, and all such like. Why can’t they give us the same as it 
costs out here? and nobody need know.” 

“But then everybody would get it, and that would be too 
expensive,” I replied, mindful of my Mill. 

“That may be, that may be; but at least they might let us 
have the cost of our keep outside here, instead of in the House, 
The least it could come to would be five bob a week, and for that 
my cousin Sal, or some other, would willingly do for me ; and so 
it ’ud be all round. Why, many a working-woman would makea 
very decent thing of it, if she had two or three like me to do for.’ 

“ But don’t you see”—repeating my point—“ that every man 
that got to your age would want the same help, and that would 
mean four times as much?” 

“ Well, why not? The country would stand that, sure/y; and 
what better way of spending its money? Look what a saving it 
’ud be ; if a man was sure of being kept out of the House, he'd 
put his savings into the poor-tax, knowing as he was setting aside 
for himself and his missus. You say everybody would want it: 
that’s what I should like to see. If I knew as General Wolseley, and 
the Archbishop, and all them nobs, were not above taking their five 
bob a week when they got over sixty-five, there’d be no shame in 
me taking it. It’s the shame as I don’t see the reason for. I done 
my work reg’lar, and paid what little taxes I had to pay when I 
could, and now I got a right to come to you and say, ‘ Let me have 
enough to live on without putting meto shame. Sure/y, that's 
little enough to ask.” 

“It may seem little to you,” I put in mildly ; “but it would cost 
the country at least twenty millions to put into force.” 

“ What, twenty millions more than the Poor-house costs now? 
Not it! I’ve gone into them figures, and it ’ud only take another 
extra ten or twelve millions ; and what’s that to this country? One 
per cent. of its earnings, if so much. No, that’s not the reason 
agen it. I know what the swells are thinking of; I know why 
we'll never get it,” and he sank his voice to a mysterious whisper. 

“ What's that?” I inquired, in the same tone. 

“Why, the Work’us at the back is the biggest whip the 
masters has to drive us on to work at their own terms. They may 
talk, and talk, and talk, but that’s what’s keeping their hands off 
doing, and doing, and doing. See here what happens when there's 
a strike or a lock-out. There’s either the House for the strikers, 
or the men themselves go back to work rather than go into it. 
That’s the hold the masters has on us, and it’s not likely they're 
going to give that up very soon. Now if there were regular old- 
age pensions, there’d be no use keeping up the Houses, would 
there? So, though there wouldn’t be any pensions for the working- 
man in the prime of his life, there’d have to be summat in the way 
of out-relief for him, if so be as how there was a lock-out, or he 
was ill or summat, and the masters fear that that ’ud be made use 
of for trade disputes. That’s how I see it; what say you, young 
man?” 
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I had really nothing to say, as the point was new to me, but I 
muttered something about the Royal Commission. 
“ Royal Commission!” said he with a sniff. “ Why, that’s the 
very reason I’m sure that nuthin’ll come on it. Whenever they 
don’t want to do nuthin, it’s always a Royal Commission. What 
did they do about sweatin’, after their Commission? and about 
eight hours ? and about workmen’s dwellin’s? Nuthin, I tell ye ; 
and it’ll be the same with this here Commission on Pensions 
Why, bless ye, it suits em all to keep it alive. See how nice and 
kind and thoughtful they can show themselves in talk, while 
nuthin’s bein’ done! Lor’ bless ye, I’ll never touch a pension—not 
if I live another ten years! No, it’s the House for me, ¢ha/ I see 
plain, and I can only bust and bear it. Still, while I can, I’ll keep 
outside by hook or by crook. Six months of the House'll do 
for me, that I know. Well, it’s no use grumbling. I’ve gone to 
see many a better fellow than me in the House, and so I mustn’t 
complain. But it’s downright hard to have nuthin to look forward 
to but that, and that’s what most of us workers see at the end of 
our lives. Why, man,” he said, passionately, bringing his 
clenched fist down upon the arm of the seat, “1’ve dreamt of it 
over and over again, the last ten years, and woke up all ofa 
sweat. It’s the dread of it before ye comes to it, and the shame 
of it when ye’re in it—that’s what I cannot abear;” and with 
that he rose and, without taking any notice of my “good-bye,” as 
if he were ashamed of having talked about the matter, he shuffled 
away. JOSEPH JACOBS. 


WHOLLY ABOUT WRITERS 


By THE WRITERS 


ACCORDING to the Academy, Messrs. Street & Co. have issued to 
a limited number of authors the following notice, dated from 
164 Piccadilly, W. 


Messrs. Street & Co. notify that they receive and supply to the 
daily and weekly papers domestic and society news. One copy only 
of any paragraph is required, and in no case does the fee exceed 
that made by the paper. 


Here is a fine opening for “a limited number of authors” to keep 
us properly informed about themselves. As thus :— 


Mr. Wearit Leng has used up no fewer than four typewriters 
in the production of the first two books of his new epic, “ The 
Sahara,” which, when completed, will contain some ffteen million 
lines. Mr. Leng is now negotiating with a leading firm of manu- 
facturers with a view to the construction of a machine which will 
be practically indestructible. Meanwhile “The Sahara” is per- 
force hung up. ‘This is to be regretted, as the appearance of the 
work is being feverishly anticipated by the public. Indeed, a 
gentleman at Putney has already ordered a couple of copies for 
the use of himself and family. 


We understand that the sum paid to Mrs. Binks “on account 
of royalties ” for her latest novel, “The Swollen Heart,” is entirely 
without precedent in the history of literary finance, Messrs. Pushem 
& Co.’s cheque, which was sent to her on Wednesday last, being 
for an amount so large that it could be cashed only by an amal- 
gamation of banks. Mrs. Binks is certainly to be congratulated 
upon her good fortune. She is, however, one of those rare women 
whom the possession of boundless wealth does not spoil, and she 
will spend the autumn in a cheap lodging- house at Ramsgate. 


Rumour is just now busy with the name of Mr. John Thomas 
Biggs, author of “A Flea, a Fly, and a Flitch of Bacon.” Mr. 
Biggs is, it appears, passionately devoted to the game of nap. 
Playing sixpenny points at the Sonneteers’ Club the other night 
with a well-known publisher, whose name, unfortunately, we are 
not at liberty to mention, Mr. Biggs ran short of money, and, in a 
moment of exaltation, staked the whole of his copyrights against 
the publisher’s £50 on a nap hand. The publisher won. This 
stroke of ill-luck will necessitate Mr. Biggs’s removal from his 
pretty semi-detached villa at Surbiton to a more prosaic habitation 
off the Walworth Road. Interviewed on the subject by an eminent 
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penny-a-liner, Mr. Biggs bravely remarked that while the change 
in his circumstances was, of course, a blow to him, he did not wish 
to cast any aspersions on the honour of the publisher, who had 
kindly lent him a five-pound note to be going on with. Mrs, 
Biggs has gone into the country to her parents. 


Mr. Ulu Late, whose forthcoming volume of triolets will be 
dedicated to the Duchess of Pipchester, fell downstairs last evening 
and seriously injured his small toe. He now lies at Pipchester 
Towers in a condition bordering on mild astonishment. Specialists 
have been summoned from London, and bulletins will be issued 
every two-and-a-half minutes. In spite of occasional twinges 
of pain, the distinguished patient bears up wonderfully, and though 
anything in the way of mental effort is forbidden him, he intends 
surreptitiously to relieve the tedium of his confinement to his room 
by putting the finishing touches to a couplet which he has had in 
hand for several years past. 


The statement that the gifted author of “O Those Men!” has 
turned her husband out of doors is entirely without foundation. 
In point of fact the gentleman left of his own accord, and we are 
asked to say that if he will return and take up his duties at the 
typewriter, all will be forgotten and forgiven. “Fido” and the 
parrot are both well. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Cowes 


A LIFE on the ocean wave, when the ocean is represented by the 
Solent and the wave by the smallest possible ripple, is an ideal 
form of existence. It is wonderful what an amount of discomfort 
one can uncomplainingly and even cheerfully undergo on the sea 
which on dry land would reduce one to hysterics. 

To begin with, it is impossible to obtain any sleep ; for, owing 
to the thin partitions, the opportunities for overhearing smoking- 
room stories are such that no intelligent seeker after knowledge 
would neglect, even if she could slumber, which is quite impossible 
until after the men have retired. The brief interval before the 
matutinal spring cleaning called “ swabbing” the deck takes place 
is occupied in pounding one’s pillow in the vain hope of making it 
a little less like a bag of bricks. It is nearly as hard as the one { 
keep for self-invited guests at home. It does not do to encourage 
visitors in London, but on a yacht it ought to be otherwise. 

Then I had to leave my maid behind, and in consequence I 
lost all my luggage coming down, and did not get it back for two 
days. But people are used to that in Cowes. Then there is the 
“ glare” of the sun on the water. It accounts for so much. All 
those uncomfortable sensations one is liable to when the wind gets 
up are, believe me, entirely due to the “glare.” At any rate, so 
people invariably tell me. There was one awful moment last 
night after dinner, when I thought I was seeing pale green fancies, 
like Mr. Hichens ; and if it hadn’t been for Tom Maberly’s pink 
and scarlet stories, which diverted my thoughts, I am sure I 
should have disgraced myself. However, in spite of my sensa- 
tions and misfortunes, I must candidly say I am enjoying myself 
immensely. The very fact of being able to attack one’s breakfast 
with a healthy appetite is a novelty. The morning encounter with 
the coffee, the unhappy dalliance with the toast, the semi-veiled 
hostility with the kidney, with which one starts the day in London, 
are unknown here. The lazy out-of-door life, combined with 
sufficient excit-ment to keep one cheerful, is so admirably suited 
to a person of my indolent nature. 

The racing is almost as negligible an item as at Ascot. It 
is true guns are fired occasionally, and beautiful boats with all sails 
set skim the water like swans, but nobody ever knows which has 
won till the next morning’s paper arrives. Excitement centres 
chiefly round the Oséorne, which makes a good target for tele- 
scopes. And wireless telegraphy no doubt enables the Queen to 
know what her family are doing. In the afternoon we land and 


sit on the club lawn, which this year has been practically deserted. 
Each member of the squadron is only allowed two badges. His 
wife seizes one and all his female relations and friends apply for 
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the other, under the impression that it is a passport to social 
distinction, Asa matter of fact, though it is the most difficult 
club in the world to get into, it is by no means the most exclusive. 
Merchants, brewers, and the like have been elected, whilst peers 
and ambassadors have been blackballed. However, it is no 
disgrace to be “ pilled” for the “squadron,” and on one occasion 
a man who had received twenty-three black-balls when put up 
again was elected without a single opponent. 

However, people and not black balls are what concern us on a 
day like this. Nothing strikes me so much this year as the appa- 
rent emptiness of Cowes. Of course the town and the Marine 
Parade are thronged with “trippers,” and so are the excursion 
steamers ; but where are the owners of all the yachts assembled 
in the roads, and why do they hide themselves so resolutely during 
the day? On the lawn there are generally twenty or thirty people 
chattering under the vigilant eye of Sir John Burgoyne, who acts 
as a self-appointed detective of broken rules and violated regula- 
tions. Comte de Castellane is the cynosure of all eyes ina marvel- 
lous white duck tail-coat, and beneath his white yachting cap 
his golden hair is carefully arranged in curls! His wife, who was 
Miss Jay Gould, has, with the aid of Worth and other Parisian 
artists, been transformed into a leader of fashion. It is a woman’s 
own fault nowadays if she is plain. She has only herself or her 
dressmaker to blame. 

Formerly at Cowes, as at Henley, everyone wore serge coats 
and skirts and sailor hats. Now muslins and foulards are to be 
seen in the afternoons, though personally I dislike them and always 
adhere to serge. A muslin after a day by the sea always adopts 
an air of dejection, and the transparent yokes and feather boas 
adopted by the French visitors to our shores looked sadly out of 
place. Quite the best-dressed girls were Lady Edward Churchill’s 
pretty daughters. The ubiquitous M. de Soveral, of course, was 
present at every function, and looked as pleasantly Mephistophelian 
as ever. We know but little here below, but not to know M. de 
Soveral is to put oneself on a level with the country cousins who 
want to go to the Academy when they come to town. 

Carlton has just come back. He was on the Sa/anita in the 
last race. He says there is a wind getting up. I guessed as much, 
for I have got to the stage when the inkpot seems to rise up and 
prepare to hit you in the face. It must be the glare which makes 
me feel so queer. I am afraid I must leave the rest of my news 
till next week. ... 


MESSE SOLENNELLE 


RED lamps of fire like flames of Pentecost, 
Lights in the chancel, on the altar, lights, 
Tapers borne high by scarlet acolytes, 

Sweet savours of a smokeless holocaust. 

And at the elevation of the Host 
Loud bells, devout prostrations, mystic rites, 
Insurgent music, deeps and answering heights, 

Th’ impassioned Agnus pleading for the lost. 


I raised my head and saw you kneeling there 
With close-veiled face, and dark enframing hair, 
So white, so consecrate, a thing apart. 
I thrilled and quickened, finding you so dear, 
The mass was like love-music to mine ear, 
And love, full fledged, rose quiring in my heart. 
From “' The Field Floridus, and Other Poems." By Eugene Mason. 
(Grant Richards.) 


GIRLS 


HALF-BLOWN rosebuds, rich and sweet, 
Fairest form of the incomplete, 

How should one with a heart to spare 
Choose between you, dark and fair ? 


Only when the bud uncloses, 
Takes its rank among the roses, 
Only then we may behold 
Cankered core or heart of gold. 
Jeanie Peet, in ** The Century.” 





TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


5 
O, THOU art fairer 
Than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty 
Of a thousand stars ! 
Which, if I remember rightly, 
Is Kit Marlow. 


Also, shake ! 

Which is Bret Harte, 

Or any other respectable American author 
You care to examine. 


I 
Do you know, 
I think there is nothing in nature 
So really and interestingly beautiful 
As a person possessed of unlimited means— 
A person who reckons up his money with a shovel, as it were, 
Who is all chips and cheque-book, 
Who is smiled upon fatly at banks, 
And whose Income regards his Expenditure 
With pity, scorn, and contempt. 


Ill 


You, I am given to understand, 

Are a person of this type ; 

Hence it comes to pass 

That you have my entire approval, 

And that I desire to hand you down to posterity 
As a fit subject for odes. 


IV 


When you emigrated to this country 
You did a wise thing : 
We have vacancies for any number of plutocrats 
Over here. 
You purchased a newspaper 
And a magazine : 
These are now edited 
By the nobility and gentry, 
To the immense advantage and satisfaction 
Of the proletariat. 
You own a place called Cliveden, Bucks, 
Formerly the property of the Duke of Westminster. 
You did not give a certain dinner 
At which innumerable reporters were privileged to be present ; 
But you have made up for it 
By taking out a certificate 
Of naturalisation. 
v 
Which last likes me particularly: 
It is the thin end of the wedge, 
And, being a seer as well as a poet, 
I discover great meanings in it. 
Prophecy seldom brings a man credit, 
Yet it is safe to hint 
That if President McKinley 
And Admiral Dewey 
And Colonel Roosevelt 
And Mr. Croker 
Were to follow your example, 
All good Americans might do likewise ; 
In which case 
The Anglo-Saxon alliance 
Would come off with a vengeance. 


VI 
Further, don’t you agree with me when I say 


That the best thing that can happen to a man 
Is to have a father? 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S ATTITUDE 
PRETORIA AWAKES 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town: Aug. 4. 

Ir is regarded as very doubtful whether President Kruger 
will agree to the proposal for a joint inquiry into the 
effect of the new franchise law. He looks upon the 
acceptance of such an inquiry as an admission of the 
principle of the British suzerainty over the Transvaal. 
He will more probably accept General Joubert’s advice, 
and offer further concessions. 

President Kruger’s change of front in the matter of 
the removal of religious disabilities is significant. There 
can be no doubt that Pretoria is being brought by events 
to realise that the Imperial Government is in earnest. 
Mr. Rhodes himself is still emphatically hopeful of a 
peaceful climb-down on the part of the Transvaal, and 
expects that Sir Gordon Sprigg’s motion for an excise 
duty in the place of the proposed land-tax of the Ministry 
will detach some Ministerialists in the House of Assembly 
from the Government party. 


Marking Time 


In South Africa we are again ‘‘ marking time.” Pre- 
sident Kruger was asked to delay his latest franchise 
measure, so that its effect might be first considered. He 
refused, but was willing to receive friendly advice, and by 
this time has had it. The Government are determined to 
insist upon Sir Alfred Milner’s ‘‘ irreducible minimum,” 
but certainly desire to make further climbing down easy 
for the Transvaal. Nothing else than this can be meant 
by the official and formal suggestion to Pretoria 


that a joint inquiry shall be held into these latest (franchise) 
proposals, with a view of seeing how far they will go in giving 
that substantial and immediate representation to the alien 
population which alone can be considered as a basis of satis- 
factory settlement. 


President Kruger has the next move, and is only able to 
see that three are open to him :— 


1. To reject the commission of inquiry as interfering with 
the internal affairs of the State. 

2. To accept it on condition that all points are discussed, 
and that ultimate differences are referred to arbitration. 

3. To accept it frankly as the only possible means of 
gaining time. 


Of these three moves 1 and 2 are practically the same, 
for the terms of reference are clear, and can no more be 
extended now than was possible at Bloemfontein two 
months ago. Even with the third move he could not long 
avoid ‘‘check,” for the last franchise law gives neither 
“substantial” nor ‘‘immediate” representation, and, to 
quote the Government declaration as made in the House 
of Commons— 


The responsibility of this business is ours... . We have 
come to the conclusion that the grievances of the Outlanders 
are substantial grievances. The situation which they have 
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caused is a matter of Imperial concern. We have taken up 
the cause, and are bound to see it through. 


The influence of General Joubert is, it will be seen from 
our special cablegram, in favour of *‘ further concessions.” 


Europe Watches 


Are those in Europe who are not the friends of Great 
Britain to take a hand at last in the Transvaal game? 
That they have been anxious to do so all along, if only to em- 
barrass, has been manifest from the tone of their criticisms. 
Have they, and President Kruger too, found opportunity 
in the Dynamite monopoly? It must be remembered that 
the Dynamite concession was originally granted to French 
and German capitalists, and the present monopoly which 
succeeded the concession is in the same hands. Great 
Britain has demanded its cancellation as contrary to the 
Convention, the Raad is inclined to agree, even though 
the President opposes, and now the Consuls of France and 
Germany have applied for papers and information. A net 
profit of £600,000 a year, and a growing profit too, may 
seem worth a struggle, though it be iniquitous ; but surely 
Mr. Kruger never made a more fatal mistake than to 
suppose that either delay or benefit, which to him are 
synonymous terms, could result. 


And the Empire Acts 


In this South African crisis the world sees the British 
Empire acting as one man, and it is the most cheering 
feature of the whole business. By the side of New South 
Wales, Queensland, India, Lagos, and the Malay States, 
Canada and Victoria have now taken their place. And 
this we owe to the happy discovery that the British 
Ministry have found their mind, and know what they 
mean, and mean what they say. The support of Canada 
was whole-hearted and magnificent. ‘‘By just dealing 
and patience,” said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, last 
Friday, ‘‘we have obliterated the differences and difficulties 
that separated the different races in Canada.” And at 
that same moment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of 
French Canada and Premier of the whole Dominion, told 
the world how ; and with the unanimous support of French 
Canadians, English Canadians, Scottish Canadians, Irish 
Canadians, and every other kind of Canadian, the Dominion 
Parliament has confirmed his assurance that in South 
Africa as in Canada there is but one panacea for racial 
unrest—‘‘ equal political rights to every portion of the 
population.” To the strains of ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
and enthusiastic cheering, both Commons and Senate 
gave cordial support to the policy of Sir Alfred Milner and 
the Imperial Government. And they have the warm 
thanks of every Englishman for their sane and timely 
patriotism. Talk of Imperial Federation as a dream of 
the future! It is the fact of to-day. 


The New Crete 


Crete is not ours, and we do not want it; but the 
Province of Candia has been for some little time past 
practically a piece of the Empire, so far as administration 
goes. Sir H. Chermside’s report on our stewardship is 
one more illustration of the fact that the managing of 
a turbulent people is one of the things that young 
Englishmen do supremely well. In view of the state of 
things which has existed for generations in the island, it 
is almost incredible that during the last month a solitary 
case of sheep-stealing was the only crime. Candia is even 
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paying its way; and in a country where, not so long 
since, the great requirement was a close season for 
Mahommedans, our officers are now able to concentrate 
their attention on the protection of partridges in the breed- 
ing months! 


Owning Up 


It was only meet that Lord Salisbury, in dealing with 
the Niger Company Bill in the House of Lords, should 
express the ‘‘deep gratitude and high esteem for the 
adventurers and patriots to whose efforts the preparation 
of Nigeria was due.” The further tribute to Sir George 
Goldie on the part of the Earl of Kimberley, though 
evidently unexpected by some of his political associates, 
was equally satisfactory. The Company was certainly 
** not a mere commercial” one, and it is as honest as it 
is salutary that the fact should be acknowledged by 
authority in the First Chamber of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 


Failures in Self-Government 


It is an open question whether Newfoundland would 
not have done better, of late years, and would not now do 
better under the contemned Colonial Office than under a 
system of self-government. Jamaica is another illustra- 
tion from the New World of the relative failure of self- 
governing institutions. - Sir David Barbour’s chief recom- 
mendation, in his new report on the island’s finances, is 
that the hands of the Governor should be strengthened. 
Let us hope that the £100,000 which it is proposed that 
the Imperial authorities should lend Jamaica will prove a 
substantial service. It is very satisfactory to learn from 
Sir David that, though there have been in the island's 
administration financial errors of judgment, nothing has 
come before him which raises the slightest suspicion in 
his mind that any official has been guilty of misconduct or 
wilful neglect of duty. 


FINANCE 


COLONIAL LOANS AND THE SMALL INVESTOR 


A MEASURE of considerable importance was read for the 
third time in the House of Commons on Wednesday. This 
was the Colonial Loans Bill, which proposes to make 
advances out of the Local Loans Fund to certain of the 
Crown Colonies, at a rate of interest not lower than 23 
per cent., and repayable within fifty years. The principle 
that is involved by this measure of pledging the credit of 
the Mother-country for the assistance of the Crown 
Colonies in case of necessity, and when the security is 
reasonably good, is one that will probably commend itself 
to the majority of Englishmen, and in this respect the 
step is a notable one. It seems likely, too, from the hint 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Bill 
will be made a vehicle for the settlement of the vexed 
question of Post Office Savings Bank deposits. It will 
be remembered that we commented upon this matter in 
relation to Consols some few weeks back in connection 
with a previous utterance of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
On that occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer fore- 
shadowed some enlargement of the scope of investments 
permitted to the Savings Banks. His later remark that 
the Colonial loans would, in his belief, prove to be ex- 
tremely good investments for the accumulations of these 
banks, seems to indicate that he had this particular opening 
in view when he first spoke. In this respect, therefore, 
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the development is of very great interest, and it should 
result in advantage to the British public in general, and to 
the investor in particular—assuming always that Parlia- 
ment is asked to sanction the needful modification of the 
trustees’ powers. 

The point is that, with existing restrictions, the Post 
Office Savings Bank loses even on the basis of 2} per 
cent. interest on deposits. At present the annual loss is 
relatively small—last year it was under £12,000. It is 
in the future, however, that the real trouble will ensue, 
Last year the banks purchased Consols of the nominal 
amount of £ 4,907,000; but, seeing that the price was 
above par, they were forced to pay £550,000 for the 
privilege. At the present level, Consols yield less than 
2} per cent., whence the loss of close upon £12,000, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was forced to 
make good. This is not the end. Early in 1903 the rate 
of interest on Consols becomes reduced to 24 per cent., 
which means that the Savings Banks, unless their powers 
are enlarged in the meantime, must continue to lose, 
Anyway, twenty years later, it will lie in the power of the 
Government to redeem Consols at par ; so that all premiums 
paid now on them will prove a dead loss which will fall 
on the English taxpayers. It will be clear from this that 
it is highly desirable something should be done for the 
Savings Banks. The other investments permitted to 


trustees are as a whole scarcely more favourable than 


Conso!s. That a fiem hand should be kept on trustees 
is imperative, but that the severity of the existing re- 
strictions should be relaxed is generally recognised. It 
would be possible to suggest directions in which, with 
Parliamentary sanction, the scope of investments might 
be enlarged ; but some of them would probably not meet 
the Government ideal, and, after all, it is for the Govern- 
ment to take action, seeing that the Government guaran- 
tees the principal and interest. 

Colonial loans of the sort contemplated in the Bill 
would seem to meet the needs of the case, and they would 
at the least obviate a loss on the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment. The advances now proposed are seventeen in 
number, involving a maximum amount of £3,351,820, 
and the explanatory statement issued in connection there- 
with shows that, with the exception of Hurricane loans of 
450,000 each to St. Vincent and Barbados, the money 
will be expended upon public works which promise to be 
remunerative. So that there is little suggestion of charity 
about the schemes and little prospect of loss to the 
Government, which will indeed see to it that the security is 
good. The largest individual loan is one of £792,500 to 
Lagos for the purposes of railway construction; and we 
are told that ‘‘the detailed information obtained by Mr. 
Shelford points to a large and remunerative traffic.” The 
Gold Coast is also to have £578,000 for railways, Sierra 
Leone £310,000, and the Malay States and other Crown 
possessions sums for the like purpose, as well as for other 
public works. A feature of the situation is that only a 
few of the colonies which are to be assisted have any 
public debt, and that in consequence the loans proposed 
will be a first charge on the assets of the majority. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
A Case in Point 
AT the annual meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday, Mr. Sandeman made a reference to the Com- 


panies Act Amendment Bill. Though there was no hope of the 
measure going through the Commons this Session, he was disposed 
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to think that the next Session of Parliament would see it seriously 
considered and passed, thus securing many important modifica- 
tions in the law which would remove and make impossible many 
abuses of the limited liability system. Had Mr. Sandeman been 
disposed to add one more to the many recorded instances of 
rotten company promotion, he might have instanced that of the 
Kruger Syndicate, Limited, whose affairs have been the subject of 
inquiry this week at Carey Street. This precious concern was 
formed in 1895, with a capital of £5,000, to acquire and deal in 
mining properties. In 1896 the capital was increased to £60,000 
in order to enable the Company to secure fifty-seven additional 
mining clainis in the Venterskroon district. In the following year 
it failed, with a deficiency as regards shareholders of £25,886. We 
have no space to go over all the operations of the Syndicate, but 
we would recommend a perusal of the report of the public inquiry 
to all who wish for some sidelights on the devious ways of com- 
pany-mongering. One point brought out was that the name of a 
gentleman who had not seen the property was attached to a certifi- 
cate of valuation. Another point was that this gentleman was 
acting for the vendor at the time. There were the usual in-and-in 
deals, this precious syndicate paying dividends of 100 per cent. in 
the paper of its creatures. The public inquiry has been closed, 
but it is to be hoped we have not heard the last of the case. 


Mines 


Kaffirs, after the holiday, are likely to receive more public 
attention than has been accorded to them of late. There can be 
no strong revival until the Transvaal troubles have been resolved. 
This, in fact, is notoriously the only drawback. But progress has 
been made, and every day carries us further from unpleasant 
developments. Itis the recognition of this fact, coupled with a 
fair amount of influential buying in a quiet way, that has kept the 
market steady in tone, notwithstanding that the average dealer 
finds little enough just at the moment to occupy his time. 
Rhodesian shares are frankly dull, and give no promise of any 
early improvement. Labour is scarce, and properties that should 
be doing fairly well but for that have been forced to close down. 
Some humorists have been arguing that this deserves to be 
reckoned a “bull” point, seeing that the companies are saving 
expenses. But that argument does not really call for serious 
consideration. 

Westralians have been a very wild market, but it should be 
pointed out that the great noise made does not of necessity mean 
that a lot of business has been carried through. There has been 
activity, undoubtedly, especially among the high-priced market 
favourites, but the public has steadfastly refused to take a hand. 
Apparently it finds the attractions of the seaside more real and more 
to its liking than the Stock Exchange, and the so-called “ boom ” 
resolves itself for the most part intoa House gamble, which should 
be left to the House alone. We have a good opinion of the 
future of Western Australia as a gold producer. The Colony 
may even justify, if one only gives it enough time, the stupendous 
sum of English money sunk in its gold-mining ventures during the 
days of the first boom. But it is a long way yet from doing that, 
and it is impossible to find adequate reason in the actual position 
or the probable future achievements of the favourites for the 
present range of prices. For one who is pleased to gamble out 
and out, the situation is not without attractions. The market 
would be very pleased to make the intimate acquaintance of him 
and hundreds more of the same frame of mind. It is in reality 
for his benefit—or, rather, in order that he may be attracted—that 
the Westralian section has been giving its recent exhibition. The 
House finds little ultimate profit in the uncongenial task of feeding 
upon itself. 


Property Sales 


Thanks to the holiday, next week will see little business trans- 
acted at Tokenhouse Yard, though out of town there will be two 
or three sales which should not be without attractions. At the 
Mart, on Wednesday, a riverside residential estate at Maiden- 
head, known as The Fishery,and comprising 26 acres in all, 
will be offered ; and on the following day the undertaking of the 
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Ferro-Sodium Company—patents, machinery, secret processes, 
stock, and goodwill, with the option of acquiring the beneficial 
lease of manufacturing premises at Willesden Junction—will be 
putup. At Kingston, on Tuesday, some freehold plots in that 
locality will be on sale. Wednesday is to see the offer of 150 free- 
hold plots at Westcliffe-on-Sea, and Thursday, at Great Yarmouth, 
the Wellington Hotel in that town will be an attraction. Business 
during this past week has been on a very restricted scale. 
The attendance has been scanty, and the interest displayed has 
been inconsiderable. The hot weather must be held accountable 
for most of this apathy. 


Investors, Take Heed 


The Caledonia Copper Company, which closes its lists to-day 
(Saturday), comes out under the wing of the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation, and presents all the characteristics associated 
with that amazing institution. Its capital is £750,000 in £5 
shares. The whole sum is offered to the public (priority of allot- 
ment being given to London and Globe shareholders), who are 
asked to believe that two mines in New Caledonia will produce 
sufficient copper to yield a profit of £265,000 a year, with the 
metal at £65 per ton. The purchase price is £700,000, out of 
which the vendor Company—the International Copper Corporation, 
Limited—will liquidate its debenture debt. We should leave 
this issue to those amusing people who regard Mr. Whitaker 
Wright as an able financier. But of course one never can tell 
what may happen. 

The other issues of the week have been Associated Consols, 
Limited, associated with the estimable Mr. Bottomley’s ventures, 
capital £300,000, of which £100,000 in £1 shares has been offered 
and, we hope, declined; Archibald Arrol & Sons, Limited, 
brewers in the North, who have offered new 5} per cent. prefer- 
ence capital to the amount of £75,000 in £10 shares, being one- 
half the additional amount authorised in January ; and Harvey & 
Thompson, Limited, pawnbrokers and clothiers, who have offered 
6 per cent. preference shares to the amount of £15,943. The 
Jarrah Timber and Wood Paving Corporation has issued 
£100,000 5 per cent. debentures, partly to enable it to acquire an 
estate that divides the eastern and western sections of its property, 
which estate was bought up by Sir William Ingram, Bart., who 
will sell 25,000 acres out of the total of 29,986 acres to the com- 
pany for £60,000 in debentures. Zhe Portman Market, Limited, 
proposes to rebuild the existing market. Its capital is £100,000, 
all in ordinary shares ; besides which there are 5 per cent. deben- 
tures amounting to £35,000. The debentures and 75,000 of the 
ordinary shares have been submitted. Most of the promoters are 
out of town, and very few prospectuses are due till September. 
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IN PASSING 


At Cowes the Prince of Wales often recounts good stories in 
the Castle smoking-room, and an American millionaire is said to 
have owed his entry into the smart set to his appreciation of the 
Royal anecdotes. A noted pigeon-shot once said to the Prince, 
“ Sir, that story just hit me.” To which his Royal Highness, who 
had been interrupted before he reached the point, replied, “ Yes ; 
I thought it had missed fire !” 


Few silver weddings have been more fitly celebrated than that 
of Lord and Lady Harris. The famous Kent cricketer married a 
daughter of Lord St. Vincent, and has found in her an untiring 
helpmate. Lady Harris possesses irrepressible individuality, and 
has had the social temerity to pay afternoon calls on her bicycle. 
She is a keen politician, and entertains lavishly during the Canter- 
bury week. When Governor of Bombay, Lord Harris himself 
considerably astonished the natives by playing cricket, for which 
national sport he has done more than any living man. He acted 
with pluck in the Sydney cricket disturbance in 1879, and possibly 
the worst moment of his life was when he missed a crucial catch 
at Lord’s in 1886, off a big hit by Bonnor. When in his prime, he 
was a fine bat, playing with elegance and confidence, whilst as a 
captain his judgment placed him only second to Mr. Allan G. 
Steel. 


The political career of Lord Harris has been marked by great 
care and attention to detail. As Under-Secretary for India and 
for War he proved a laborious and very sound official, whilst his 
term of Indian rule was most creditable, though his firmness 
occasionally ruffled the native press. He has always had the 
courage of his opinions, and understands the theory of cricket 
legislation far better than the new race of overgrown schoolboys 
or retired military officers who try to thrust rules they barely 
comprehend upon players infinitely their superiors. He is a 
practised speaker, with a clear delivery, which he is apt to accelerate 
when annoyed. 


Lady Howard de Walden solaced her declining years by 
superintending improvements at her Malvern residence. Her 
model farm is a marvel quoted all over the world, and her active 
philanthropy induced her to buy up all the roads leading to a 
Worcestershire hill and present them in perpetuity to the public. 
She practically supported the Marylebone High School for Girls, 
and almost until her death, at the age of ninety-three, answered 
her letters in her own clear hand. 


Lord Midleton, having been thirty years a season-ticket holder 
on the London and South-Western Railway, could speak with 
experience on taking the chair at the meeting in denunciation of 
unpunctuality on that line. He did not, however, relate that he 
narrowly escaped death a short time ago at Woking; unfortunately, 
deficient as he is in sight and hearing, he actually stepped in front 
of a train and was only extricated by the gallantry of a porter. 
He is a charming and most erudite scholar, who speaks with con- 
siderable dignity. He is, of course, the father of Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, and is one of the few who already know who will be the 
next Headmaster of Eton. 


From carpenter to artist was the progress of Mr. Robert Wood, 
whose death has just deprived the North of a valued and interest- 
ing figure. Mr. Herkomer is the son of a wood-carver, but, by 
tremendous efforts, he has worked his way on, until the repute of 
his colony at Bushey has this week won him the post of Professor 
of Painting at Burlington House. The man who painted those 
Crimean veterans cheering at the base of the statue ought to be in 
deep sympathy with an Academy which, in its last exhibition, 
had three Jubilee transcripts on the line, to the utter disfigure- 
ment of three large rooms full of pictures hopelessly “ killed.” 


Covent Garden is actually to be the scene of an innovation, 
for next season Mr. Maurice Grau intends to organise a Mozart 
cycle. With the present passion for massive orchestration the 
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experiment may well seem doubtful in its financial results. But 
why acycle? Mozart’s operas are quite unconnected, and he is 
generally represented by a single scratch performance at the end 
of July. Except M. Edouard de Reszke, no one in the company 
knows the traditions of Mozartian stage-craft, and since Mme, 
Sembrich no one has sung in “Il Flauto Magico.” This attempt 
to revive the music of the man whom Wagner called Master ought, 
but will not, delight Wagner’s followers. 


The Shamrock \eft for her transatlantic voyage on Thursday 
under ketch rig. There is nothing extraordinary in her design, 
except the fact that every ounce of lead has been hung in such a 
manner that it will give her wonderful stability. In design she is 
simply a replica of the Canada, who won the Lakes championship 
three years ago, or the Sain/, the best twenty Fife ever designed 
or built. Mr. Fife, senr., considers the Cazada the best boat of 
her size his son ever designed, and in support of this one has only 
to look at her performances. Shamrock, if she defeats the 
Columbia on any point of sailing, will do so in reaching, and 
unless she beats her very decisively on this point she will have no 
chance whatever in the matches for the Cup. 


General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., who has just died at his 
residence near Dorking, in his ninety-seventh year, was one more 
illustration of the dictum that threatened men live long. In his 
younger days his constitution was so delicate that it was con- 
fidently predicted of him that “he would never reach manhood.” 
So long ago as 1834, when quartered in Persia, his life was on 
one occasion so seriously despaired of that his grave was actually 
prepared for him. In the five-and-sixty years that have elapsed 
since that date, it is safe to affirm that every person who stood 
round what was then thought to be Sir Arthur’s death-bed has 
preceded him to his last resting-place. This circumstance he 
himself always attributed to the fact of his being a non-smoker 
and teetotaller. The chief work with which he was associated 
during the course of his long and useful life was, appropriately 
enough, that of developing the cotton industry in India, and 
it was for these services that he received his knighthood in 
1861. 


The post of chief instructor at the Hythe School of Musketry 
having become vacant, the other day, through the retirement of 
Colonel Wiehe, several busybodies clamoured for the appointment 
thereto of Captain Dutton Hunt, the well-known shot. When, in 
course of time, they learned through the medium of intimation in 
the Gazette that the official choice of a successor to Colonel Wiehe 
had devolved upon Captain Hopton, they promptly wrote violent 
expressions of disapproval to the evening papers. As, however, 
Captain Dutton Hunt and Captain Hopton are one and the same 
person (the apparent mystery being accounted for by the fact of 
the gallant officer having changed his name on the occasion of his 
recent marriage), they might have avoided their outlay on postage 
stamps, as well as the composition of their communications. 


The Chief Constructor of the Navy, Sir William White, who 
has been worthily honoured by the townspeople of Devonport, 
of which he is a native, is what is known as a self-made man. He 
is the son of an ordinary working-man, and as such he entered the 
dockyard at Devonport as a shipwright apprentice in 1859, when 
he was only fourteen years of age. To-day he can point to over 
three hundred warships as the work of his brain during the period 
of fourteen years that he has been Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
This has been a time of continual change, and the ship-designer 
has had to move with the_|times and make his ships suit all the 
altered conditions of naval warfare. Sir William White, though 
a trifle conservative in some respects, has produed a battleship 
design which all the navies of the world have copied more or 
less faithfully. His ships have necessarily been experiments, but 
they have been successful, and therein lies his glory as the leading 
warship designer of the world. Even his conservatism in the 
matter of cruisers, perhaps a wise conservatism at one time, 
appears to be disappearing. 
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General Russell has decided not to stand again for Chelten- 
ham, and Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner will, therefore, once more come 
forward in the Tory interest. Twice he has unsuccessfully con- 
tested the borough, yet he has been its representative in four 
Parliaments. A brewer and a bachelor, he is a foremost member 
of the Primrose League, and in person is small but compact, with 
arather thin voice. A most earnest and conscientious politician, 
who has exceeded two score and ten, whilst he was called to the 
Bar on leaving Cambridge, he rarely caught the Speaker’s eye or 
that of Toby, M.P. 


Professor Patrick Geddes, who, it is stated, is about to start an 
“organ of advanced thought,” is one of Scotland’s most interesting 
personalities. He is too much of a Celt and dreamer to be taken 
seriously in all his schemes, but he has accomplished some 
interesting work. For a long time he lived in one of the old 
closes in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, and he has now been the 
means of turning that once unsavoury neighbourhood into a 
colony of artists and literary folk. The Professor is a man of 
innumerable ideas, and his conversation is singularly charming 
and suggestive. He confesses that he is not a writer, nor is he a 
lecturer in the ordinary sense, but give him a black board and he 
can explain himself with lucidity and point. The Professor’s 
ideals are high. He thinks the Celt may yet teach the world how 
to apply in a reasonable manner the discoveries of scientists and 
the inventions of mechanicians—in fact, teach the world how to 
live. 


A KISS 
‘* Passion’s birth and Infant's play.""—BURNS. 


The thing that infants play with ; 
Repay with—are gay with, 
And charm their griefs away with— 
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Sir Joseph Leese, we are glad to learn, will not retire from 
Parliament. The Liberal member for Accrington division has 
made friends on both sides of the House, and earned general 
respect by his sound common-sense, business qualities, and good 
temper. Asa speaker he is practical rather than ornate. A 
sportsman in his youth, he laboured assiduously at the Bar and 
has done yeoman service as Recorder of Manchester. He can 
tell a good story, and never forgets his constituents or their 
interests. 


The feat of the brothers Foster in scoring two centuries apiece 
in the same match will probably create an abiding record, whilst 
it serves to dignify the deserved and successful elevation of 
Worcestershire to first-class rank. All the Fosters are sons of a 
house-master at Malvern. Willie Foster is in the Gunners and is 
the soundest bat, whilst Reggie Foster, who is secretary to the 
Oxford University Eleven, is a dangerous but less certain willow- 
wielder. The most famous, however, is Henry Foster, now land 
agent to P. H. Foley. In addition to being the amateur racquet 
champion, he is a brilliant hitter, whose century in 1895 was 
perhaps the finest ever scored in any ’Varsity match, 


Considering that V. Trumper has eclipsed all Colonial records 
in England by scoring 300 not out at Brighton, it is amusing to 
recall the tremendous outcry raised in Australia when he was 
selected for the present tour. Barely eighteen, he is certainly the 
youngest cricketer who ever represented the Kangaroos in 
England, but he is the most graceful bat of the present lot of 
invaders. His century in the Test Match at Lord’s delighted the 
best judges, and he is a magnificent field in the country. 


LA REVANCHE—A SUICIDE 





A kiss, an artless kiss ! 


The thing that childhood toys with ; 
Cloys with ; annoys with ; 
The thing it tells its joys with— 

A kiss, a wayward kiss ! 


The thing that girlhood chooses with ; 
Confuses with ; amuses with ; 
The thing affection oozes with— 

A kiss, a laughing kiss ! 


The thing that Love upleaps in ; 
Sleeps in—and reaps in: 
From lip to lip, it creeps in : 

A long, a tender kiss ! 


The thing that Passion grows in ; 

Will close in—then blows in, 

And bursts from bud to rose in 
A kiss, a sudden kiss ! 


‘The thing the heart will ache with ; 

Quake with—and break with 

When Love—when all’s at stake, with 
A kiss, a hopeless kiss ! 


The thing Despair will dwell in ; 
Knell in—and quell in, 
The soul it drags to Hell in 

A kiss, ah God! a kiss! 


The thing that Old Age cries with; 

Sighs with—and dies with : 

The thing we close its eyes with, 
A kiss, a timid kiss ! 





The thing Death speaks to some with ; 
Makes numb with—strikes dumb with : 











The thing God calleth “Come!” with 
A kiss, a silent kiss ! 


From ‘‘ Weeds and Flowers.” By William Luther Longstaf. 
(Greening.) 


‘«* A woman, about thirty years of age, throws herself from the /phigénie into the 
sea. Disappointment is said to be the cause of the suicide.” 


(Humoristische Blatter. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON OOM PAUL 


‘*] am,” said Oom Swanapoel, ‘‘the oldest Boer in the 
Free State. I and here I regret to tell you the 
interpreter’s Dutch broke down. There was a brief con- 
sultation, and the Commissioner of Bechuanaland went 
out to find another. Presently he returned with one of 
the best of all Cape legislators, Oom Jan, not H——r, 
but F——e, of all Cape Colonists at once the most 
respected by his fellow-countrymen, and Queen Victoria’s 
most loyal subject. And Oom Jan sat down to construe 
from the spoken wisdom of Oom Swan. He had translated 
about two words when Oom Swan came suddenly toa 
dead stop. He looked from the writer to Oom Jan, from 
Oom Jan to the writer, and suddenly he started up. Before 
I knew where I was I was being dragged into the passage 
to the accompaniment of a series of reassuring barks, and 
hauled along past many compartments, into one of which 
at length Oom Swanapoel and his prey incontinently 
burst. Here sat an old reverend gentleman, with a long 
white beard, a-reading of his Bible, quite alone and not 
in the least disturbed by the violence of our entry. He 
looked up with an air of mild surprise while Oom Swana- 
poel barked an explanation. And then he deliberately put 
down his book. ‘‘I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
your name, sir,” he began, speaking with a pleasant 
formality of manner and the friendliest of Scots accents ; 
“but Mr.{ Swanapoel has explained the matter 
hand. My name is Mac—,” 
of the oldest and most revered of those Scottish 
settlers who have made themselves so popular a 
power among the friendly Boers of the Free State. 
**T understand that you want Swanapoel to give you any 
memories of this country that lieuppermost. There is no 
man who ought to be able to tell you more, unless it is 
myself, for we have lived fifty years in this country and 
grown old here together. I spend half my year in Edin- 
burgh with my children and grandchildren, and half of it 
here. But Swanapoel is always here. There is no better 
burgher in the Free State than Piet or Hans—I forget 
the Christian name. He is a contemporary of Paul 
Kruger, and he, too, was in the Great Trek as a child, 
but he is a vastly different man from Paul. It seems 
strange to us who know this country that Kruger should 
be drawn as the ideal Boer when this man is here. But 
Kruger has had to live among a very inferior class 
of Dutchmen to the Free Staters, and it was not 
hard for him to come to the top. Again, the Free 
State is a peaceful country—there was less drama 
for a man of pluck and character among our burghers. 
Yet Kruger is afraid of Swanapoel, and will not meet 
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and he gave the name 





him.” I told Mr. Mac how Swanapoel had re- 
jected Jan F. ‘‘ Ah, there,” he said, ‘‘is an interesting 
point. People at home, who don’t know, talk big about 


Afrikander unity. But it is imaginative. As a matter of 
fact, Jan F. is the best of men, an educated gentleman. 
But the farmers of the western province of Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal were of an inferior breed to the 
Free State Boers, and Swanapoel holds to that prin- 
ciple. He couldn’t trust the Cape Dutchmen to tell you 
what he says ; failing a Free State Dutchman he comes 
to a Scot.” 

And then Oom Swanapoel, whom you must picture to 
yourself barking and beaming cheerfully the while, began 
his Odyssey. It is an awful confession, but I am unable 
fo give you much of it. Not that there was not abun- 
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dance. For several hours the voices went on, the high- 
pitched Colesburg Dutch calling to one’s heart of the hills 
of home and the shepherds that tend their flocks upon 
them, and the deliberate measured polysyllable of the 
Scots translator following ; for several hours one’s pencil 
sped over paper while the sun beat down on the iron roof 
of the carriage, and the rattle of the sing-song-je increased 
metallic on the veld. Now for the first time one heard the 
history of his country given verbally by a man who was 
unaware of such vanities as printed histories. ‘‘I will 
tell you everything that happened in this country 
since the Dutch first came there, and everything that 
happened when the English came,” was Oom Swana- 
poel’s beginning, and he was as good as his word. 
You couldn’t tell him that all this had been published 
before, because he wouldn’t have understood you ; could 
not—d@ priori—implore him not to give you what was 
already familiar. He supposed your mind to be virgin, and 
he went doggedly on with all he knew. When he came 
to his own young history he was impatient when asked for 
the little details not given in books, and thought your 
questions pointless. There would be a word about his 
childish recollections of the Great Trek—the children 
huddled in within the ring of waggons in laager; 
and how he shot a buck once and the rifle knocked 
him off; then he’d be off on the beaten track, and 
Dingaan’s treachery and ultimate defeat. He was 
better over Boomplatz, where he himself had carried 
a rifle, and it is a characteristic of his race (which I com- 
mend to the Daily Chronicle) that he had a reverence, 
cherished over all these years, for the memory of that 
strong man, Sir Harry Smith. He remembered the fight- 
ing. He himself, he said, had ‘‘fired into the brown.” 
And what did he think of the Tommy Atkinses of that 
day? ‘*Oh! very good; but then I think well of them 
now. I thought well of them at Majuba. It is an awful 
thing to fight in the open, and the poor ‘roo-ineks’ had 
white helmets on and red coats, and stood up to be killed. 
They were very brave, only badly handled; and those 
Dutchmen were mean ‘ skellem’ who thought otherwise. 
But Boomplatz was merciful fighting. Sir Harry Smith was 
a strong man, and stern, but kind too. He thought there 
was treachery among the Boers, and gave me the names 
of the traitors. After the battle the defeated had all to 
pass before the General and lay down their rifles, where 
Sir Harry sat (as I gathered) between two drums. He 
was only a lad then, and he remembered that Sir Harry 
had ‘‘ strong eyes,” and his face was red, and (he thought) 
very angry. But he was a good man, he said, wistfully, 
and it was dreadful to think that his policy was reversed 
and the country thrown off by the Queen. He told how 
grown-up men had gone down on their knees and begged 
to have the country kept under the Queen. When the 
Commissioners who finally adjusted that betrayal were 
over the Orange River for that purpose, his uncle 
had asked who now would protect the poor Orange 
Free State burghers from the Kaffirs. ‘‘Oh, the 
lions,” one of these witty Commissioners had said. 
On his contemporary ‘‘ Powl”—for so he pronounced the 
name—he was curiously severe, and would hear of no 
extenuating circumstances. It seemed that ‘‘ Powl,” like 
‘restless Cromwell,” had pushed his way to eminence 
through the ranks of his own side, and with far less than 
Cromwell’s scruples. He was an old enough Free-Stater 
to remember bitterly the raids made upon his country by 
‘*Powl,” and ‘*‘Powl’ is such a good man,” he said 
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ironically after each instance of Transvaal treachery. 
He recalled in particular the day when the Free State 
burghers stood, with their rifles in hand, to repel the 
Transvaalers. ‘‘Powl” had the better part of valour, 
discretion, and caved in, but not, Oom Swanapoel as- 
serted, without getting rid of two of his Free State 
enemies. The Free-Staters had the better ground and 
“‘Powl” showed the white flag. The Free-Staters came 
down from their eminence and a deputation went over to 
the Transvaal. ‘‘ Powl” now caused or incited two of his 
burghers to fire, and two Free-Staters bit the dust. 
Powl professed to be very much annoyed ; but the Free- 
Staters shot were, curiously enough, his personal foes. 
“« And this is the man,” said Oom Swanapoel, ‘‘ who calls 
Dr. Jameson a murderer.” 


SUMMER TROUTING 


Wuen the Mayfly season is over, the duffer seriously 
believes that opportunity vanishes with it. For another 
twelve months, he laments, the big, hearty trout which 
one gets in the Mayfly season, and in no other, have 
retired upon invincible ambuscade, among the massy beds 
of weed, or in the deep and obdurate pools, or at the tails 
of the heavy streams. Alas! for the angling picnics and 
the full baskets that are no more! So, the genuine 
Mayfly duffer in his ignorance. Poor man! 

Of course some of the most exquisite pleasures of 
angling are to be tasted even when July is past and August 
is shortening the days. And let us free ourselves of the 
suspicion of cant here. We rejoice that all anglers are 
not of the duffer tribe; wherefore we are not greatly 
concerned to hear of the yearly decline of the Mayfly 
rise. But we have no wish to be contemptuous of the 
heavy baskets of the Mayfly season. All of us who go 
fishing go to catch fish. Must not the most punctilious 
among us confess to having fished late of an evening, 
into a big sedge it may be, with a large fly of doubtful 
propriety, in order that our basket, empty hitherto spite 
of a hard day’s work, may welcome a brace, at least ? 
Everybody is acquainted with the owner who taboos 
the ‘‘Silver Doctor” and the ‘‘ Alexandra ”—because 
they are irresistible, you know—yet welcomes his friends 
to the frantic gorge of the early days of June. Nay, we 
will be temerarious enough to support our argument by the 
practice of the self-righteous dry-fly Solomons themselves. 
We have said that year by year the Mayfly rise declines, 
and it is true. We can remember when we could not have 
walked the banks of certain South-country and Midland 
streams, when the Mayfly was up, without being covered 
by a cloud of great, luscious insects. The angler on these 
waters to-day finds for the most part a few miserable 
flies that wear an air of ashamedness at having put in an 
appearance at all. The pundits explain the change by the 
increased skill of the angler and the fly-dresser. The fish, 
say they, have been deceived so often by the artificial 
fly skilfully presented to them that they have quite lost 
the confidence they had in the olden days when they 
bulged about in all directions, sucking down every insect 
within reach of their greedy mouths. They are content 
now to feed upon the immature insect, before it has 
reached the surface and spread its fairy wings. Be the 
cause what it may, the change, we know, has led to the 
popularity of the hackle-dressed patterns of Mayfly, used as 
a sunken lure. Can it be that the dry-fly man, who prides 
himself so on his honesty in using the floating fly only, con- 
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descends to the use of the’sunk fly at the very season when 
the fish are silliest ? We do not think it can be denied that 
very often he does. Let us be chary, therefore, of our sneers 
at the Mayfly baskets, and, rather, modestly rejoice in 
our skill to kill a brace after the Mayfly, and derive 
a pleasure from the doing of it which the heaviest May- 
fly basket cannot yield. 

It is a sultry July evening. The sun has not yet set; 
purple shadows are creeping over the meadows and the 
wooded hillside, the weed in the river is strong, and the 
fish, after their recent gorge, are stronger even than the 
weed. The birds have fallen quiet, and in the silence is 
heard the plash of a vole further up the stream. Here 
and there, at long intervals, a black nose is poked above 
the surface, and the rise radiates in beautiful suave rings 
to the banks. And yonder, on bended knee, with every 
nerve alert, sensitive to every movement on the river, the 
angler stalks his fish. Through the limpid air travels 
the coot! coot! of his rod, and the whish of the line 
sent unerringly over the rising trout. Fish or no fish, 
that cast alone is worth the eighteen brace taken from 
the river when the fish are boiling in the midst of a rise 
of fly. 

Should the lure be suitable, however, there need be 
no question of fruitless casting. After the Mayfly, the 
trout is an epicure. He dines late, and his palate is 
not easy to tickle; but still he dines. From the repletion 
of the Drake, he will turn with d/asé niceness to a 
rarebit; and, so arguing, the discreet angler tries him 
with some tiny pale watery dun. (The use of such a fly, 
let it be remarked, necessitates a fine point to the cast ; 
so behold! the accepted tackling of the dry-fly bigot 
used in any but favourable conditions.) The gut has 
been carefully tested and soaked. The fly, propelled 
by an expert hand, is almost lost to sight in the dusk, but 
the distance has been judged unerringly, and as the black 
nose appears once more, instinctively the wrist of the 
angler answers. The line tightens, and with a surprised 
and ugly shake of the head, the fish ploughs its way to 
the stronghold from which it has emerged to dine. Were 
this the Mayfly season, the line would be of a strength 
sufficient to warrant the angler at ‘once giving the fish the 
butt, and hurrying him, willy nilly, to the landing net. 
Not so, after the Mayfly. Between the fish and liberty, 
now, is nothing but a tiny hook and a delicate length of 
gossamer gut. If the angler’s heart is in his mouth, for 
all his wrist is so steady, it is little wonder. For should 
the fish reach the haven of the heavy trailing weed, the 
chances of landing him are small. The eye strains to the 
rushing trout. The rod bends in answer to every 
plunge. A steady pressure at least is possible, and some- 
times the angler has his slice of luck. For it will happen 
now and then that the fish will turn and pass the angler 
in a bolt for a similar shelter to that from which he has 
been enticed. Happy he whose net and rod are ready in 
such a case, for then the fish may be dipped out as he 
passes ; and the flap of his tail when he is brought to 
bank declares eloquently how much life is in him still, and 
how lucky the angler has been to land him after so little 
of abattle. It will be otherwise if, as is more likely, the 
trout keeps heading up and across stream in its fight for 
life and liberty. The angler in that case has reason to 
congratulate himself in the knowledge that a fish so 
hooked is generally well hooked. And as dash and 
plunge follow plunge and dash, varied by intervals of 
obstinate sulk, which the delicate tackle is powerless to 
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overcome, skill and patience are tested to the uttermost. 
Success in these conditions is a gift of the gods. If it 
be granted, a reward is the angler’s which cannot be 
bestowed by an overflowing basket when the Mayfly is up. 


AN IDYLL OF THE ROW 


IT was a pleasant compact, lightly entered into and lightly carried 
out, with the sun weaving a dancing pattern of bright shadows 
under the horses’ hoofs, and the great roar of sleepless London 
heavy on the freshened air. For an hour every morning the play 
had gone on ; nor was it until three days before the departure of 
one that either realised the exact nature of the puppet parts they 
had been playing. It is ever so. The backwater is still and 
glassy ; slowly, nevertheless, it drifts us to the river. We wake, 
and ’tis the sea. 

“ To-morrow,” she said, turning lightly in her saddle, “we go. 
Half-past ten, Liverpool Street.” The little cane tapped the pony’s 
shoulder vigorously. 

“To-morrow?” echoed the man. An overweighted cart-horse 
lumbered heavily by them. ‘Do you really? By George! I 
hadn’t realised that.” He dug his feet hard into the stirrups, and 
gazed vaguely at the Serpentine. 

A burly policeman there was chasing four tiny boys whom he 
had espied bathing during prohibited hours. They ran under the 
trees, doubled once, and then, breaking covert, ran like little 
naked sun-gods across the Row. Instantly the ponies’ heads 
swung round, a joyful joggle betokening the homeward turn. 

“ How embarrassing !” said the girl, gently reining up. 

“ Most,” said he, looking round. “ Poor little beggars though, 
they'll be run in for certain! He’s got’emnow! Unequal world, 
isn’t it? Probably we’ve often done much worse things than that 
ourselves.” 

“Don’t let’s trot, d’you mind?” 

They steadied into the walk proper, the sun blazing upon 
them; while the ponies, with loosened reins, stumbled aimlessly 
along, edging to the shade. The girl put her hands in her lap 
and seemed to think. 

“ What was it you said about Miss Stanson the other day?” 
she asked suddenly. They always discussed other people freely 
enough ; the compact permitted that. 

“‘ How d’you mean—about young Hayle?” 

“Yes. What’s the story?” 

“Oh, nothing very much. He was—fond of her, and said so. 
But instead of a plain answer she kept him two years on the 
fence. So after a bit he went out to Africa and got shot—mis- 
take somehow, I think—his own men, or something.” 

The brown eyes became serious, and, lookirlg, he found them 
also strangely handsome. For the first time in history the little 
compact shook. 

“I wonder if it makes her feel a brute now,” she said presently, 
half to herself. 

“T should think so; wouldn’t it you?” 

“ Don’t know ; it’s a very difficult question.” 

“ What?” 

“ Deciding.” She thrust her hands hard against her knee and 
turned to him, laughing. “If you say ‘Yes’ at once, you see, you 
may make a horrid mess.” 

“You mean that he may turn out a brute?” said the man. 

“ Men always come to you with a mask on, you know.” 

“Oh.” A slow thinker, the bald statement slightly perturbed 
him. “Well, but it’s hard luck to keep them waiting all that time,” 
he continued. “Why not say ‘ No’ at once if you aren’t sure?” 

“That may be just as bad. Suppose he’s nice! All I mean 
is that it does take a little time to get the mask off, and that it isn’t 
safe before.” She spoke with conviction, the full weight of 
eighteen happy English summers plumb behind her. 

“Do you think you’ve got the mask off me?” asked the man. 

The question fell between them like a bolt. But she sat up 
and looked him squarely in the face to reply ; as if this were a 
new problem to be much considered of. Life and Death, Love 
and Time and Space they had always dismissed before with a fine 
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and swinging ease. But this was outside all ordinary arrange. 
ments, beyond their unspoken plain agreement. Clearly it was dif. 
ferently important ; and therefore he noted the trouble in her eyes 
with a strange and strong delight. It was a relief when she spoke, 

“I think | have,” she said presently, locking away ; and they 
broke into their last canter up to Hyde Park Corner. 

A hundred yards from the end she turned swiftly upon him, 

“Ts there anyone, anywhere, now, you’d marry if you could?” 
she asked shortly. 

Quick as lightning the ponies dropped to a walk and closed 
together ; her light figure swinging to the change. 

“ Rather,” he said, “rather!” And, bending forward, he saw 
the colour fly into her cheek. ‘Can you—er, guess who it would 
be ?” 

She waited for one second, but shook her head. 

“Would you like to know?” he pressed. 

The hat-brim up in the corner of his eye moved a little; quite 
slowly, very gently, but enough. 

Like a knight of old he swept down low beside her. ‘* You,” 
he said softly ; “ good-bye.” 

One flash, and she was gone. 

The whole arrangement, of course, was spoiled. For when he 
looked up again there was nothing left ; nothing but the empty 
sky, the aching streets, and himself, quite hatless, staring at the 
Gate. B. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
REST IN “THE ROADS” 


THE London season is safely over, and to the great majority this 
is something of a relief. For the workers comes the brief period 
of freedom from the monotonous round of daily labour. That 
little breathing space thought of for months in advance, and with- 
out which life would be almost impossible ; but the drones, how 
do they fare? Badly enough, it must be acknowledged, in the 
matter of freedom from that painful form of slavery, social duty. 
In the monde on l'on s'amuse we have in truth to work hard. Good- 
wood, indeed, that swan-song of the dying season, has gone—a 
warning, and the last one, of a full week to follow at Cowes. 

The very name has a charming sense of quietude about it that 
to the jaded ear of the pleasure-worn smondaine is most gratifying. 
Visions of cloudless blue sky, soft green slopes, and cool blue 
water float before the tired eye. The very breezes, fresh and salt, 
meet us in the face, and, heartened by anticipation, we bestir our- 
selves for a creditable “finish.” Besides, there is the urgent 
necessity for prompt action in the direction of the wardrobe, and 
where is the woman insensible to the claims of this latter? The 
radical change in the nature of her new needs is in itself a source 
of fresh interest. Fickle woman! with the fast approaching day of 
flight comes a complete revulsion of (sartorial) feeling. A little week 
ago and the thought of soft laces, gay ribbons, and flimsy finery of 
every kind was her only joy. But alas for our transient tastes ! to-day 
the very soul sickens at the sight of »zousseline de soie. Serge, hard 
stern serge is the last word in our catalogue of wants. The eye is 
wearied with the dazzling array of colours, blinding in their in- 
tensity. A visit to the modis/e leaves the brain in a bewildered 
tangle of colour and form, varying from the exquisite to the 
ludicrous and impossible. Simplicity is our inward cry, Sim- 
plicity—aye, even plainness ; for the very feet spurn this recent 
wealth of frills and furbelows, and ache for a commonplace and 
unpretentious hem—a little fling—some slight release from this 
tyranny of foamy flounces. Blue—butcher-blue—linen suddenly 
reveals itself to us in conjunction with endless possibilities. Who 
could go boating in anything but butcher-blue? So we ask our- 
selves until the delights of white duck suddenly dawn on a mind 
quite open to a hundred and one convictions in rapid succession. 
In the end the serge, the butcher-blue, the white duck and all are 
rejected, and, as likely as not, evasive happiness is found in 
brown holland ! 

Anticipation gives place to reality on Monday, when, with 
light heart; we are borne off. It is with a wild feeling of liberty we 
shake the dust of the town from our shoes, and start for the first 
stage on our holiday journey. 
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Everything is just what we expected—much the same as it has 
ever been. We find our dream of the previous week in stifling 
London all comes true—blue sea and sky, cool winds, green grass 
put, alack, how little rest! It is still /e monde ou Pon Samuse 
with its gossip, its miniature romances, endless feasting, and 
babbling tongues. The fresh sea air has not the power to allay 
the fever, though appetite for happiness is more spontaneous, the 
mind clearer, the brain more nimble. Were it not necessary to 
eat so many meals, take so apparently keen an interest in the 
racing, see so many people—all the same people with whom the 
season had been spent, and talk of nearly all the same well-worn 
subjects, Cowes week would be paradise. As it is, we enjoy it, 
and after the first two days take a wonderfully healthy interest in 
all that is going forward, and Saturday finds us sad at the prospect 
of another little adieu—sorry that six days are so soon over, and 
wishing that we spent more of the last three months in yachting 
than wasting our health in the rush of a London season. 

On the lawn of the Yacht Club the scene is an animated one. 
Englishwomen usually look their best when severity strikes the 
keynote in their attire. The fact that for the first time for months 
the majority of them feel comfortably clad lends no little aid to 
their beauty ; for in most cases the trailing, flimsy, clinging gowns 
have been discarded or left behind, and the wearers of simpler 
garments are spared the necessity of clutching their trains to 
avoid the agony of tattered flounces. The men seem even happier, 
if possible ; the tyranny of the top-hat no longer prevails, and the 
sporting side of Cowes week supplies their natural element. 

Content is general ; but there are one or two exceptions—as, 
for instance, an elderly dame who appears to have a will more 
than matched in strength by that of a fair young daughter. 

“But we must, mother. Captain Disney wishes us to go on 
board particularly.” 

“Elaine, I told you I would not step off dry land.” 

“ Really, Mums, I think you might,” entreatingly. 

“My dear child, I can’t spoil your chances. I’m sure Disney 
means business, though he “as left it till so late in-——” 

“ Well, isn’t that all the more reason ?” artfully. 

“Don’t be foolish, child ; did you ever hear of a man proposing 
on the occasion of his mother-in-law’s extreme sea-sickness? We 
don’t do these things.” 

* Mother, you’re incorrigible ; besides it’s as smooth as a duck 
pond.” 

“Yes, I dare say, but the parade is near enough for me! Why, 
just now I heard some one say “spinnaker”; the very word 
gave me a qualm. The moment I hear the nasty boards creak 
under me, good-bye to your chance of being Mrs. Disney this 
year.” 

“Well, there are others,” recklessly. 

“Years, yes, I admit, but not Disneys.” 

“Ah, here comes one. Captain Disney, I’ve just been per- 
suading Mother to accept your invitation. Add your entreaties 
to mine.” 

The entreaties were drowned in a sudden gush of conversation 
from some nautically attired ladies who fluttered up. One whose 
tongue lacked control as badly as it did tact :— 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Jellicoe, how do you do—and your sweet 
daughter—Eliza, is it not? No? Ah—Elaine—of course! I 
was fositive it commenced with an E. Why, Captain Disney ! 
You here, of course ; but I need not have asked, need 1? What 
awful heat, isn’t it—worse than town? What did yousay? My 
ears are always quite gone to pieces by the end of the season.” 

“T said I regretted not being present at your garden party.” 

“My dear Mrs, Jellicoe, what an idea; I never expected you 
or any one else for that matter. It simply serves as a return for 
many obligations—not in your case, you know—but in general. 
I always give something of the kind just at the finish. Nobody 
turns up. Dead beat from Goodwood—such a relief. A garden 
party this year. So few came—quite like a day in the country.” 


Did you see the Prince just now?” asks the portly Mrs. 
Jellicoe. 
“What?” screams the other—.“ I don’t think so ; who does she 
belong to?—but then (apathetically), I take so little interest in 
I never (through a stifled yawn) by any chance know 


the racing. 
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whether they’re starting or finishing—so many things of interest 
in Cowes week you know !” 

“TI can’t think of anything quite so exciting, Lady Menteith,” 
from Elaine. 

“Really, but then you’re very young. Now I find great ex- 
citement in all the hurriedly patched-up engagements. You 
know, Captain Disney, I call Cowes the ‘last stand’ of the for- 
lorn hope.” 

“ By Jove, how original ! ” 

“Fact, I assure you. It’s astonishing the numbers who potter 
through the season, and never really come to business until this 
week. I, of course, have no daughters of my own, so I speak 
with an open mind ; I could astonish you, I’m sure !” ‘ 

“T’m sure you could,” replies she yclept Jellicoe, affecting an 
obvious yawn. “ Captain Disney, will you take us up to the house ? 
I want my sunshade, and, by-the-bye, you were telling me some- 
thing so interesting about the Cup Dinner—what was it? Good- 
bye, Lady Menteith, mind you send me an invitation for your 
next bogus garden party !” 

“‘ Good-bye, dear Mrs. Jellicoe ; see you at Marienbad perhaps ; 
mind you make Eliza behave sensibly. Good-bye.” » 

“What a terror that woman is! and why will she call me 
Eliza? Hideous name, don’t you think, Captain Disney 2” 

“ Not if it were yours.” 

“ How insincere you are! I heard you call some danalité of 
Lady Menteith’s original, just now.” 

“Yes, but out of gratitude to her; she reminde me of the 
chance that my ‘forlorn hope’ might——” 

“ Mamma, don’t walk so fast-——” 

“ And also of another fact that I have allowed myself i in some 
silly sense of reticence to ‘ potter through the seasoh.’” 

“Well, the season’s been a pleasant one; 
pottering ?” 

“No; as that odious woman elegantly expressed it, ‘we must 
really come to business’—may I call you Eliza?” with a humorous 


hy not go on 


’ twinkle. 


“ No”—coyly. 
“ Why? ” 
“ Because my name happens to be Elaine.” 
JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


THE MADDING CROWD 


WRITING in the Contemporary on “Nature in the Last Latin 
Poets,” the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco thus dispels some of 
our pet illusions :— Ausonius once wrote a description of town- 
life which throws light on the Roman longing for rural repose. 
This was a minor town in Aquitania to which the poet had gone 
on business ; he is resolved to get away as soon as he can after 
Easter, and heartily glad he will be. Who has not pictured, as 
he walked in the streets of Pompeii, the dignified calm of an 
antique city? No bicycles, no electric tramcars, no automobiles ; 
only men in togas moving with deliberate steps. Ausonius lifts 
the curtain on a different scene. In the midst of the clamours of 
the mob and the vulgar rows at the street corners, one is seized 
with disgust at the seething human mass swaying up and down 
the narrow streets, and blocking up even the squares. A whirl of 
confused cries wakes the echoes: ‘Tene, feri, duc, da, cave.’ 
Here there is an escaping pig, there a mad dog ready to spring ; 
in another place a scrimmage with badly harnessed oxen. In 
vain you shut yourself up in the most/retired nook in the house ; 
the cries pierce through the walls. Dpes it not make you long 
for the sweet leisure of a rural retreat; where you can write cart- 
loads of poetry with no other provision than the poet’s only 
luggage—blank paper? Martial gav¢ not much better an account 
of Rome, where he groaned over the cries of the baker at night 
and the exasperating ‘two and twp make four’ of the school- 
children in the morning, for the Roman schools were open to the 
streets, except for a curtain, and the ears of the passers-by were 
‘assassinated’ by the repetition of the class lessons.” Says the 
Countess in another part of her article :—“ 1 know an old gentle- 
man who, living within a few hours of Venice, has never seen the 
sea, nor wished to see it. Do we belong to the last century that 
can produce such types ?” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CHANCE FOR THE MILLIONAIRE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


HAVE you, dear Mr. OUTLOOK, the ear of a complaisant mil- 
lionaire? Ifso, please send him down Fleet Street now that the 
housebreaker is at work, and let him judge for himself what a 
boon he might confer upon London were he to open up and keep 
open the frontage of the beautiful St. Bride’s Church. A hoarding 
now encloses the sites of former houses, and to peep through it is 
to learn what a beautiful city London might be but for the greed 
which huddles us together like pigs ina sty. The City Corpora- 
tion with its big waistcoats is, I fear, past praying for ; but let your 
millionaire buy up the now vacant sites in front of St. Bride’s and 
give the world a view of this finest of Wren’s creations. Lovelace 
once wrote : 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage—” 


and all that is left of him lies buried beneath the aisle of the 
church. He would not have said so much had he seen his 
beloved St. Bride’s hemmed in as it now is by miles of dreary 
bricks and mortar. So, dear Mr. OUTLOOK, produce your mil- 
lionaire. A St. BRIDE’S WORSHIPPER. 


THE JEWS 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


I am unaware, and being away from sources of information I 
cannot at this moment inform myself, whether among the many 
men of Hebrew race who have left their mark at the universities 
many have been famous oarsmen, but the slight the writer of the 
article “ Israel Afloat,” in your issue of July 22, endeavours to put 
upon them in the matter of the sword, shows a marvellous 
ignorance of the race from which many of our most distinguished 
soldiers spring. 

Surely there never was a moment when the stirring up of race 
prejudice should be more carefully avoided. With the example of 
the crimes to which it has led—is still leading—among the 
continental nations, our most anxious efforts should be made, 
instead of opening a door to the supposition that the thing exists 
among ws, to be more than ever earnest to show to the nations 
that we honestly hold out the hand of friendship to every race of 
our fellow subjects. SUBSCRIBER. 


[Most heartily we agree, and we should be sorry to think that 
anything appearing in THE OUTLOOK could provoke racial ill- 
will. One of the obvious purposes of the article in question was, 
while picturing the Sunday Jew-pageant on the Thames, to 
illustrate the unreascnableness of the prejudices to which the 
Gentile river-man gives such free and audible expression.—ED. ] 


THE BIMETALLIST POINT OF VIEW 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I who have, with “labour and heavy sorrow,” read 
through the main portion of the Blue-books of the Indian 
Currency Committee, and also the Report recently published, be 
allowed to say a word, or rather a few words, about the encomium 
you have given to that Report? 

I may say at once that I am a convinced bimetallist. Now, 
from one point of view the Report is in some ways admirable. 
The most admirable thing it has done was the quashing of the 
proposals of Sir James Westland, which were merely mad. _I will 
not detail their folly. Secondly, it has crushed the wily but 
wicked scheme of Mr. Lindsay; and, thirdly, it has left Mr. 
Probyn out in the cold with his “gold standard without a gold 
currency.” Fourthly (and, in our eyes, most importantly), it has 
distinctly stated that there may yet be room for an International 
Agreement about silver—in which case, of course, the Indian 
mints would be reopened to the free coinage of rupees. For this 
much thanks ! 


What we bimetallists want to know, however, is how the 
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Indian Treasury is to get their gold without borrowing? Mr, 
Dunning McLeod has airily said that there are £ 300,000,000 of 
gold in India. Possibly that may be so ; but where is it? Mainly 
in the rajahs’ treasuries—and ¢/ey won’t send it to the mint. That 
is not their notion of things. ‘They could have sent lots of it to be 
coined in England and got £3 17s. 9a. for every ounce of it— 
minus freight. The opening, therefore, of the Indian mints to 
gold will be simply nugatory. It will not help the exchange 
difficulty one jot. Borrowing will still have to be done, for the 
rupee is certain to fall (and soon too) without it. And so the old 
vicious circle recommences. One thing, and one thing only, can 
bring a final cure to India’s financial woes, and that is the 
remonetisation of silver on an international basis. 
Crantit, Kirkwall, N.B.: July 19. T. H. HALLARD. 


[Mr. Hallard being a confirmed bimetallist, it was too much to 
expect that the Indian Currency Committee’s conclusions would 
prove acceptable to him. We are afraid, too, that he lays too 
much stress upon the “international agreement about silver,” 
which he so much desires. It may be true enough in the abstract, 
but, pending the international agreement, must the country go on 
drifting? If Mr. Hallard has read the second and third chapters 
of the report carefully, he must see that the Committee is strongly 
against any return to a silver standard. ‘“ Steps should be taken,” 
it remarks (p. 12), “to avoid all possibility of doubt as to the 
determination not to revert to a silver standard, but to proceed: 
with measures for the effective establishment of a gold standard.” 
Apart from the gold in India, the argument of the Committee is 
that by the establishment of a gold standard a sufficient quantity 
of the yellow metal will be attracted to the country in the way of 
capital, &c., to make the standard effective for commercial pur- 
poses without borrowing. The Committee does not entertain 
much fear of gold being hoarded, because it would not for a long 
time to come “ find its way to any great extent into general circu- 
lation.” It may possibly be that the means proposed are inade- 
quate, but to us the expectation appears not altogether unreason- 
able. Mr. Hallard’s panacea seems ruled out of court because 
the remonetisation of silver lacks, and is likely to lack, the 
“international basis.”—ED. ] 


HINTS FROM CHINA 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of March 11 last you “strike bottom ” when you 
suggest a conference of the Powers relative to the partition of this 
very much broken China. Surely if ever a joint awaited the knife 
of the carver, that joint is the deceased Leviathan of Asia. The 
cry apparently is, “ Let ’em all come”; but, when they do come, 
let each fall in upon his duly allotted space on the parade-ground. 
What is the good of delaying the inevitable? Are we foreigners, 
who have thrown in our lot with the development of the Far East, 
to see no fruitful result from our years in the school of experience? 
Are we to get back do//ars as interest upon the capital that we 
have ventured—the best working years of our lives? Are we ever 
to earn even a moderate competency wherewith to settle down at 
home—how foreign that word seems !—or are we to con- 
tinue to exist in the wake of disappointments? These 
questions, however, are easily replied to. If any more 
attempted patchwork is indulged in by those who in their 
inmost hearts skou/d know that such efforts are a delusion, 
then we must endeavour to live on, and pray that the banks be 
lenient. If, as it should, and doubtless will, be, that the Great 
Powers take control and open up the country, the man out here 
who grumbles deserves no luck. 

Again, you hit the nail on the head when you say that “ China 
is not a State, but onlya people.” Patriotism, speaking in general 
terms, does not exist, and it is worthy of note that during the 
recent war with Japan, China, with all her millions of people, 
failed to produce one sterling patriot to rise above the sordid 
money-grubbing instincts of his surroundings and the Mandarinate, 
and endeavour to lead the people. The war was looked upon by 
the generality of officials as a heaven-sent means of squeezing the 
Imperial exchequer. Nor did they fail to profit by the oppor- 
tunity. 
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The Russians and French will have none of the open door, 
and as regards the former I doubt if we or any combination of 
Powers will endeavour to force her hand. As regards France in 
the South we can, if we like, put the screw on, and perhaps we 
are more likely to have angry discussions in the near future with 
the latter than the former nation, as the question of Yun-nan 
and Ssechuan has to be settled. Do the French nation imagine 
that our Yangtse Valley ambitions carry us no further than 
?Chang? I pointed out last year that our neighbours across the 
Channel were casting longing eyes at Hunan, and lately a small 
exploration party passed some miles “to windward” of me, 
shaping a course over the boundary of this province for Yung- 
Chou, an important prefectural city and district situated near the 
head waters of the Siang river. 

There is another point in connection with spheres of influence, 
or whatever fancy name we may wish to dub the future divisions 
of what once composed the Empire of China, and that is the 
question of control and administration. When and in what 
manner are we to use our z#fluence in the development of the 
various territories? It may appear to be a little “previous” to 
raise this question at the present moment ; yet I should like to 
see British Agents, not only at the headquarters in each province 
within our boundary lines, but in every zfortant head centre, 
having on their Staff a civil and a mining engineer. Were we, 
indeed, prepared to begin operations at once, which we are not, it 
would be some years before things could be got into “ ship- 
shape” order, and capital invested would be yielding a return. 
Those who imagine that the tree of wealth is indigenous, and that 
they have but to pack up, come out here, shake the tree and col- 
lect the dollars, or sit tight and wait for windfalls, will be doomed 
to disappointment. 

No, Sir, as we say “out West,” “there aint no sich trees ’ere.” 
if there were, John*Chinaman would be swarming up in the 
branches like Zacchzeus, and your scribe by this time would be 
away busily planting cuttings in Kildare or Westmeath! That, 
for a certain period, money will once again be made by the 
foreigner out here is certain, but the halcyon days to come will 
not be everlasting. The educated Chinese must have their day, 
and that day will thin out the foreign element, with the exception 
perhaps of experts. To-day Messrs. Ah Fook or Lin Fat will cut 
my clothes as well—sometimes even better—than John Brown or 
Carl Schneider, and at a reduction of ten or twenty per cent. “ for 
cash,” while I can purchase my household goods from the “ Com- 
pradore” (that Whiteley of Cathay) on more reasonable terms 
than I can obtain at the foreign “ Store ”—we don’t keep shops east 
of Singapore! John Chinaman pilots and practically commands our 
river steamers, while, as a go-between the foreign merchant and the 
producer, his services are universally required, and at no slight 
pecuniary reimbursement. Missionary establishments are turning 
out medical doctors ; and if the curriculum of one institution known 
to me is digested by its pupils, they should enter upon life well 
equipped for the struggle, v/s-2-v7s the white man who labours 
under certain disabilities, linguistic as well as others. 

It therefore behoves the white man in the Far East to lay up 
for himself all the treasure that he can against the dreaded reign 
of the Kaiser’s yellow terror! Let the “clerklet” go a little 
slower than his tandem, and the marchioness of the Far Orient 
reduce herself to two new frocks a month! In the words of 
Chinese official proclamations, “ Hear and tremble!” ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves future repentance by disobedience!” Oh that 
we could practise a// we preach ! 

Shanghai. 


OVERCROWDING AT SCHOOL 

To the Editor of Tuk OuTLoox 

A correspondent referred in your columns recently to the 
practice of paying headmasters by capitation fees as the one 
cause of the present blind race for numbers in schools, which you 
have lately commented on. This is certainly one cause, but you 
were not, I imagine, speaking of causes. You pointed to the fact 
as evidence of the superficial way in which scholastic questions 
are habitually treated. Poll-fees have their use when numbers are 
too small, but a strict limit should be set to them. Suppose the 


MORTIMER O’SULLIVAN. 
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limit were fixed at 400, all fees beyond that going towards 
improving the school buildings or to an endowment fund: the 
headmaster would then be face to face with the question, Is it 
good that there should be more than 400 boys ina school? He 
might then decide this on its merits, whereas now the temptation 
to increase seems to be irresistible. As a matter of fact, neither 
headmasters nor governing bodies seem to think of the principles 
involved at all. This is one of the places where the Board of 
Education may do infinite good by sending a competent man to 
share the deliberations of these bodies. Why should not schools 
have their educational adviser, as they have their medical and 
legal advisers? Better still if the Board really manage the schools, 
and lay down definite rules on general questions of organisation. 
The root of the mischief, however, is that our present headmasters 
so often do not really know their business. MASTER. 
Rugby. 
THE HEADMASTER 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I am delighted to see in one of your notes the suggestion that 
some competent person should be sent by the Board of Education 
to act as assessor to the electing body at an election of a Head- 
master. I believe that many elections would go more wisely were 
such an outside observer present. HEADMASTER. 


‘A GREAT UNKNOWN’”’ 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

Possibly your reviewer who speaks so highly in THE OUTLOOK 
for June 3 of the book of poems, “A City of the Soul,” under the 
title of “ A Great Unknown,” is by this time aware of the author’s 
identity, if indeed he did not know it before he wrote the article ; 
but in case by any chance he should still labour in ignorance, I 
write to say that the poem on “Perkin Warbeck” appears in a 
collection of poems by Lord Alfred Douglas, published by the 
“ Mercure de France” in 1896. I believe he has also published 
lately some nonsense verses, “ Tails with a Twist” (Ed. Arnold 
pub.) also anonymously, his wom de plume, | fancy, ‘ Belgian 
Hare.” P. C. KING. 

Bishop’s Lodge, Bloemfontein, O. F. S.: July to. 


[The authorship of the volume was, it may be remembered, 
announced in THE OUTLOOK of June 17.—ED.] 





‘“SONE OR To IDEAS.”—This is an age of rapid manufacture, and 
our books as well as our butter show occasional signs of it. Yet, with all 
allowance for the decadent process in both, it is still a little startling, and 
a new departure even in begging-letters, to be asked for ‘one or to” 
[séc] ideas by a would-be authoress, whose only qualification would seem 
avowedly to be her lack of them. Yet this was the experience of a literary 
friend who forwards usa letter from which the following is a verbatim 
extract :—‘* My husband has not had any work to speak of for the last 
three months, and I would like to help him. I would like to write for a 
paper, and see if I could make anything like that. Would you be good 
enough to give me one or to ideas, to know what periodical and what 
style of fiction would be best, as I know you are well up in these things. 
I have never read any of your writings, but have heard of you as a literary 
lady.” There is, perhaps, some parallel to this remarkable request in the 
well-authenticated story of an ancient aspirant to theological honours, who 
desired to be informed on the whole of the Law in the short time in which 
he could stand on one leg. But this student was a heathen, and did not 
at any rate propose to publish the knowledge which he was prepared to 
bolt. If the incident may be considered at all typical, it is certainly 
alarming, and we may deplore that it comes a little late for inclusion in 
the comprehensive collection of subjects discussed by the Women’s 
Congress. — Zhe Jcurnal of Education. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE CELTIC MUSE 


My excuse for writing about the Celtic poets may be 
expressed in the words of Ossian : ‘‘ My soul wasa stream 
that flowed at pleasant sounds.” To begin with auto- 
biography, what first attracted me to a new school—to 
use an odious word which seems to range our spontaneous 
bards into formal avenues of ninepins—was a strong 
sweet idealism, and that idealism figures itself to me as a 
belief in the incorruptibility of another self; behind this 
tissue of compromises, this moral and perfidious being 
designated Man. Universal life (how it is always break- 
ing, twisting, discolouring, individual life !) does not pene- 
trate that beautiful face among man’s changing and 
ignoble faces which, in the midst of disaster and regrets, 
approves and confirms the highest for its own sake. 
Beauty, that is the Celtic religion, the shadowy beauty of 
typical figures fitted into vast crepuscular frames of griefs 
that are melodious as nocturnes. The Celtic spirit having 
me for a close observer, I further noted that, while extra- 
ordinarily sensuous, it was remarkably unsensual. Love 
is a rapturous inter-fluence, vague as the junction of sky 
to sea at the horizon. With her shading hair the woman 
envelops her lover, and both are lost to us. We miss 
portraiture; we gain a universal conception. Indefinite 
yet unevasive, the Celtic love-poetry is a corrective to the 
exotic specialism of France. £n revanche there are signs 
that France is stimulating the development—if it be right 
to speak of the development of the unintelligible—of a 
Rosicrucian symbolism, that product of the will to be 
mysterious which requires the antiquity of Hebraic scrip- 
ture to be really imposing. There is even trace of a 
Blavatsky element ; but I pass on: for the sincerity of the 
Celt, the enlargement of his waking vision, are incom- 
patible with artificial dreamings. 


It is time to talk of the poets, though space forbids me 
to recite even their names. Mr. Yeats may be left with 
the mention of him. He is the seer; the 
quicken wreath must be adjudged to him. 
His delicate music, too sincere to follow 
the baton, yet true to the sweetness which is the law of 
its being, is devoted almost wholly to Ireland. Mr. 
Larminie excites himself in contempt of London—‘‘ Shall 
the lion in the rat-trap fall ?”’—but all that the greater poet 
has to say of cities (and he knows them well) is summed 
up in the lines :— 


Mr. Yeats 


The creak of the lumbering cart,..... 
Is wronging your image, that blossoms a rose in my heart. 


I like to think of Mr. Lionel Johnson as a Celt, because 
he is eminently scholarly, sedate, devout in expression. I 
speak, of course, of the poet; not the 
man, who may or may not answer to this 
description. It is in quietness that in- 
tensity often resides. In a man’s quietness he seldom 
borrows ; it is himself that is felt. If you would listen to 
Mr. Johnson for the first time, could’ you do better than 
listen to this lyric on ‘‘ Weeping Irish” ? 


Mr. Lionel 
Johnson 


Long Irish melancholy of lament ! 
Voice of the sorrow, that is on the sea ; 
Voice of that ancient mourning music sent 
From Rama childless : the world wails in thee. 
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The sadness of all beauty at the heart, 
The appealing of all souls unto the skies, 
The longing locked in each man’s breast apart, 
Weep in the melody of thine old cries. 


Mother of tears ! sweet Mother of sad sighs ! 
All mourners of the world weep Irish, weep 

Ever with thee ; while burdened time still runs, 
Sorrows reach God through thee and ask for sleep, 


And though thine own unsleeping sorrow yet 
Live to the end of burdened time in pain, 
Still sing the song of sorrow, and forget 
The sorrow, in the solace, of the strain. 


Miss Macleod is always “intense,” although, it seems, 
she is not Mr. William Sharp. Her versification rises 
sometimes to the magnificent, and | 


— _ confess I was here and there both thrilled 
and touched by her volume ‘‘ The Hills 
of Dream.” But she is ever luxuriant, and at times, 


when she would fain be exquisite she is merely vacuous 
and thin. She is a perfect Scoto-Celtic Sheherazade for 
making beautiful stories. If she made them sound quite 
like legends, they would wear a little less costume. The 
following lines seem to me a good example of her verbal 
melody. The poet has just observed that her “‘ heart is 
a lonely hunter that hunts on a lonely hill.” ‘* Green,” 
she says :— 

Green is that hill and lonely, set fair in a shadowy place, 

White is the hunter’s quarry, a lost loved human face. 

O hunting heart, shall you find it with arr@w of failing breath 

Led o’er a green hill lonely by the shadowy hound of death? 


Exquisite, is it not ? 


The theosophically disposed A. E. has a ‘‘ message.” 
To guard against a dreadful misunderstanding we are 
bound to set the presenter of the truth on 
a plane above the explainer of the truth— 
Beauty before all litigants on her behalf. 
But in his exalted meditations, explanatory of truth, 
A. E., by sheer charm of technique, writes himself on our 
brains :— 


A. E. 


Where the last anguish deepens—there 
The fire of beauty smites through pain. 


In verses like those entitled ‘‘ Mystery” you have indeed 
the felt poetry of vision, which is better than things under- 
stood. 
But let us listen to another voice at the close of its 

tune :— 

And for that music most forlorn 

Voices of children never born, 

And the love words that are not hers, 

Even the sweet sky choristers, 

Pleasure her not. Oh, let her be, 

She and her dreams are company. 


It is the voice of Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). 
Sweet and womanly, is it not? It is a voice, however, 
oftener heard in cuckoo-strains, a sun- 
shiny, flower-loving definition breathing 
through them. A defective ear makes 
her ‘‘cheep-cheep” sometimes a little 
too artless, but she is a poet. That bright scholar who 
writes such deliciously colloquial verse, Mr. A. P. Graves, 
must not be forgotten. What kissing of the Blarney- 
Stone must have inspired the lines to ‘‘The Rose of 
Kenmare ” ?— 


Katharine Tynan 
and 
A. P. Graves 
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Her hair mocks the sunshine, 
And the soft silver moonshine 
Neck and arm of the colleen completely eclipse ; 
Whilst the nose of the jewel 
Slants straight as Carran Tuol 
From the heaven in her eye to her heather-sweet lips. 


Story of some sort is the oldest inspiration of poetry ; 
the science, let alone the vocabulary, for the extended 
production of nature-poetry is unhappily 
the possession of none. Miss Emily 
Hickey—to whose dilatoriness in read- 
ing her contemporaries we owe a good deal—stands 
high. The poem of * The Ship from Tir nan’ Og” :— 


Balladists 


Rowed to the tune of a music strange 
That told of joy at the heart of change. 


The retold stories of Lady Ellen (the Countess Cathleen) 
and ‘* The Passion of King Conor,” have the simplicity 
and directness proper to the ballad fused with poetic 
energy. Mrs. Shorter, daughter of Dr. Sigerson, another 
poet, is a balladist of resource and invention, and her 
stories, as stories, are extremely interesting. She, too, 
is fascinated by the Irish legend of a woman who went to 
Hell for love’s sake, and she tells of Deirdre, the Irish 
Helen, with great spirit. There is a striking metaphor in 
her opening ballad of the deceived lover :-— 


Was it the woman who plotted and spied, 
Using my heart 

Just for a stone, there to step where the tide 
Kept them apart? 


But Mrs. Shorter must avoid drifting into bathos for 
the sake of vratsemblance. For instance :— 


My darling, my darling, what glamour is upon you, 
That you find for your gaze satisfaction and content 
In the charms of that colleen, with her black, snaky ringlets? 


is a specimen of what we mean. An excuse might almost 
be found in Mr. Sharp’s deliberate perpetuation (in an 
anthology, ‘‘Lyra Celtica,” containing specimens of 
thirty-one modern and contemporary Irish poets, to say 
nothing of the Celtic fringe, &c.) of the following astonish- 
ing lines in a translation by Sir Samuel Ferguson :— 


Oh many and many a young girl for me is pining, 
Setting her locks of gold to the cold wind free ; 
For me, the foremost of our gay young fellows— 
But I’d leave a hundred, pure love, for thee ! 


Mr. Sharp might urge, be it said, that the lyric to which 
reference is made contains one really passionate verse. 

There is besides all these another whose work has at 
all times a rare spontaneity, at its lightest a fragrance, at 
its deepest a throb of life. All that I ask of a ballad is in 
‘*The Strangers ” :— 


They bought her, not with Irish knife, 

But with their Danish gold ; 

They brought her from her father’s hall, 

From faces kind to faces cold, 

In her new lord’s hold. 

They laid strange hands on her joyous life, 

And bade the bird in her breast to sing 

An altered song with a folded wing : 

And the Irish maid was a Danish wife 

In the Strangers’ Forts (and she heard, she heard 
All night the cry of an alien bird 

That would not sing for the Strangers 

Who dwelt in Donegal). 
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Miss Hopper scarcely ever sings in formal metres: as 
much prosody as the author of ‘‘ Khubla Khan” packed 
into a nursery rhyme for Hartley Coleridge exceeds her 
scientific outfit. Butshe has a voice that flows into music, 
simply, naturally, yet cunningly withal. Her themes are 
diverse, her command of local colour extraordinary. She 
is one of the very few who can recreate from reading. 
She has never been to Ireland: the kingdom of heaven 
being, in verity, within her. Her facility, which inclines 
her to spend herself too much on prettiness, is her one 
enemy; and what a kind enemy after all ! 


An end must now be made, though Mr. Rolleston, 
Dr. Todhunter, Mr. Ryan, Miss Moira O’Neil, and a host 
of others remain unmentioned. There 
are two anthologies of Irish verse known 
to me, Mr. Sharp’s and Mr. Yeats’. 
The latter contains some simple and touching lines by 
Mr. Oscar Wilde :— 


Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 


Conclusion 


How acute and delicate is death felt to bein them! ‘‘A 
Book of Irish Verse” shows the robustness of Mr. Yeats. 
Else you would not find there Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
splendid ballad, ‘‘The Welshmen of Tirawley.” In Mr. 
Sharp’s catholicity of inclusion the most inquisitive Celt 
may find satisfaction. For a last word, let it be added 
that the renascence of the old faiths as well as the 
crystallisation of floating traditions seems to be the aim of 
the more ardent Celt. Lovers of poetry will welcome the 
effort by which noble and alluring figures may be made to 
emerge from the nebulz which are at present luminous 
rather than illuminating. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
August 4, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNy,—I believe you still follow the game of croquet, 
but I question if the thought ever occurred to you that it was a 
scientific game, with style, champions, medallists, records, and so 
forth. To convince you that it is I direct your attention to 
Croquet, by Leonard B. Williams (London: Innes. 6s.), a perusal 
of which book will for ever henceforth prevent you playing the 
game with that loquacious irresponsibility which is at once the 
characteristic and charm of your sex. “And yet,” says the author 
—you can imagine what precedes—“ the game played on that 
ground with hoops and pegs is a serious one.” For my part I am 
sorry to hear it. It really looks as if all games were becoming 
serious, and we shall be driven by-and-bye for recreation to business 
and sermons. Still, if you care to follow the tendency of the time 
and desire to become a proficient croqueter, croqueteuse, or 
croquetist, you certainly cannot do better than study this 
book. Here is your Jump stroke, your Follow, your Chop or 
Block, your Cut, your Slice, your Cut-rush, your—well, every- 
thing. There is Mathematics in it, Tactics, Ethics ; and under 
the last head you are forbidden to speak during the progress of a 
game. Need you pursue such a game further, Fanny? Swearing, 
we are solemnly told, has “‘ gone out.” It went away, I suppose, 
with the “old garden-party days, when it was considered very good 
fun to move your ball to a more favourable position, and to commit 
other peccadilloes of a similar nature. Croquet was not then a 
scientific game, however.” Science and bad language cannot go 
together, apparently. Men still swear a little at other games— 
golf, for example ; it is so natural. “Sir,” said the Major to the 
parson, who reproved him for a very mild expletive after a bad 
shot—“ sir,” he said in a towering passion, “I decline to play at 
any game in which I may not say ‘ Damn’ when it is called for ;” 
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and went back to the club-house. You are counselled to embrace 
every opportunity of playing with superior players ; but there is 
deep silence as to those other endearments for which the game 
in its early “ garden-party days” was chiefly cultivated. 

An oddly named book is Outcomes of Old Oxford, by Rev. 
W. K. R. Bedford (London: F. E. Robinson & Co.), but a very 
delightful one. It is all about unsuccessful, and therefore interest- 
ing, people ; their names and personalities, however, altered or 
disguised. The style is of the antique ’Varsity-and-spirits order ; 
but when we know we are reading (on assurance) facts and not 
fiction, the old grim pathos of the play called existence comes back 
on us, and we see again what a wonderfully engrossing theme it 
is. In particular you will like the sketch of Terence Malone, 
entitled A Gem of the Sea. “Filth, rot, bosh!” was his pointed 
comment on each dish as it was recited to him. “ What fool ordered 
this dinner? Do mea beefsteak with onions.” He dropped down 
to driving a four-wheeled cab, and he worked at night for fear of 
being recognised during the day. Then he rose to a “ public” 
and horse-dealing, and became successful. There is not much art 
in the book, nor is the style attractive, but the scenes from life are. 

Now for two Irish books, the first Zhe Story of a Campaign 
Estate, by Robert Thynne (London: Long. 6s.), whose “ Irish 
Holidays” were (some of them) so good. You need not bother 
about the politics in it, or the echoes of the long, and happily, 
dead Plan of Campaign. Just take it as an ordinary story, and 
you will find yourself carried along by good writing and interest- 
ing events. The other book is A Kish of Brogues, by William 
Boyle (London: Simpkin. 2s. 6d¢.). A kish is a stall and brogues 
are boots. At Irish fairs people tried as many pairs as they chose, 
till they found one to fit. You will find very few that will not suit 
you. Many of the sketches have that peculiar Irish trait of being 
more interesting from the telling than from the climax. It is a 
ten-minutes book : have it by you in case trains are late or people 
keep you waiting, and by the time they appear you will wish some- 
times they had not come so soon. 

It must often have occurred to you in reading history—such 
little of it as you have ever read, Fanny—how much of interest 
there must have been which goes unrecorded. The historian boils 
everything down into movements; sums up great blocks of 
humanity, who lived, loved, and died like the best of them, into 
tendencies, and all that you and I can hope for in the future is to 
make one atom of the quintessential potted meat of life called 
history as it appears in a book. Working on this idea Mr. Frederic 
Harrison produced his Ana/ls of an Old Manor House, and now 
Macmillans come along with a new and abridged edition of the 
book at 3s. €d. The author’s idea was simply to trace and follow 
out, as far as they could be ascertained, the history of the 
house he lived in and the doings of the inhabitants who pre- 
ceded him. As they were titled and distinguished people who 
lived in the moving times that followed 1520 or thereabouts, and 
as Mr. Harrison has grouped about them all that he knew or could 
find out concerning the events they witnessed and took part in, 
you can imagine how interesting the book is. Mr. Harrison has 
that unusual gift—a sense of the dignity of time : the moving years 
to him confer beauty ; and what we call history is for him a kind 
of poem. Read the book in this spirit—which is quite antagonistic 
to that of the mere antiquarian—and you will find it engrossing. 

That is all for this week, Fanny. The great heat seems to 
have shrivelled up the poets, and enervated the fictionists ; the 
very publishers, it is said, are on holiday. Would, good Fate, that 
so likewise were, yours faithfully, C. ROUSER. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Doucias & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 
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REVIEWS 


SPINOZA AND HIS THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


“Spinoza, his Life’and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart. London: Duckworth. 8s. net. 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK issues in this book a second edition 
of his standardj work on the Life and Philosophy of Spinoza. 
Some of the critical and bibliographical matter which appeared in 
the first edition, and which was designed more particularly for 
special students, has not been reproduced. The book is accessible, 
however, in the public libraries, and the author in a useful intro- 
duction to this issue gives the reader full instructions as to the 
whole literature of the subject. The work as it now stands is less 
technical and critical, and more suited, perhaps, for readers who 
desire simply to understand something of the life and philosophy 
of one who has done so much to interest and to influence the 
thinkers of the world. 

Spinoza? was educated and destined to be a thinker and philo- 
sopher. But the moment he began to exercise his functions he 
discovered, what all great natures before him and since have 
learnt to their cost, that only in the old paths and along the beaten 
tracks is there safety or acceptance. He lived at a time when 
Physical Science, as we have it, was unknown, when Political 
Science, such as it is, had no place, and when Theology set its 
embargo upon all freedom of thought beyond the limits it had 
fixed for the aspirations of mankind. He was soon expelled with 
curses from the Church of his forefathers, an expulsion which he 
accepted with the explanation that he had already expelled the 
Church. Starting from the idea of an impersonal God and the 
non-existence of free-will, he made the theologians his enemies; 
going beyond the accepted authorities in philosophy, he earned 
the hostility of the thinkers ; a champion of individual freedom, he 
was distrusted by the advocates of repression who were rampant 
at the time ; unfortunate in the one man, Leibnitz, who could have 
understood him had he tried, Spinoza not only during his life, bit 
for a hundred years after his death, was neglected and misunder- 
stood. He supported himself by a humble handicraft, living a 
poor and ill-requited, but tranquil and high-minded life—a lonely 
scholar, confident in the use of the faculties he possessed, zealous 
only for the truth, dying of consumption before he had reached 
his prime. He was no iconoclast, either in religion or in philo- 
sophy. To him the mysteries of Christian theology were “ not so 
much untrue as unintelligible.” 

In the chapter headed “The Citizen and the State” one finds 
much that our present-day politicians sadly need to learn. He 
tells us, for instance, of the futility of laws to regulate the private 
lives of citizens, and gives as his reason the profound truth “that 
society has no interest in enforcing them.” “ Laws,” he goes on 
to say, “which can be broken without any wrong to one’s neigh- 
bour are made light of; and so far from such laws restraining 
the appetites and lusts of mankind, they rather heighten them.” 
* Live openly,” is one of the maxims which the followers of Comte 
put in the forefront of their propaganda, and one which is 
becoming more and more acceptable in the sphere of government. 
But it needed both courage and foresight for a writer to declare, 
two hundred years ago, that “it is better that the just counsels of 
a realm should be laid open to enemies than that the wicked 
secrets of tyrants should be concealed from citizens.” In these 
days the question is often asked as to the right of our English 
Parliament to pass laws which may seem to mean gross violations 
of common sense or of liberty. The question has never been 
answered so clearly as by Spinoza. “If it be asked,” says Sir 
Frederick Pollock, “ whether the sovereign power in a common- 
wealth is bound by law, and capable of doing wrong, the answer 
is that cvi//y it is not so, but naturally it is.” “ A commonwealth 
does wrong,” says Spinoza, “when by action or sufferance it 
brings in causes of its own destruction.” Again, “the common- 
wealth cannot compel its citizens, being men, to a kind or extent 
of submission contrary to human nature.” 

Here Spinoza touches a cardinal principle of his philosophy— 
the place he gives to human nature as something to be humoured 
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and respected, and not, as the older theologians regarded it, some- 
thing sinful in itself and inherently incapable of good. “ Since 
reason demands nothing against nature,” he says, “it therefore 
demands that every man do love himself, seek his own interest (I 
mean that which is truly so), and desires whatsoever truly leads 
a man to greater perfection; and generally that every man 
endeavour, so far as in him lies, to maintain his own being.” 
Nothing, he reasons, is so useful to man, as man ; hence it follows 
that “men who are governed by reason, or who seek their own 
interest under the guidance of wisdom, desire nothing for them- 
selves which they desire not for other men; and therefore, also, 
they be just, faithful, and honourable.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock is true to his aim of producing a book 
which will give within reasonable compass an adequate conception 
of his subject. He is an expositor rather than a critic. He is 
this as distinct from certain other writers whose works take the 
form of studies and critical arguments ; and thus his book remains 
acomplete and thorough presentation of what Spinoza thought 
and taught. Spinoza’s theory of the universe is not the generally 
accepted theory even now, although he has been laid under con- 
tribution by many builders of new systems. But the sphere of 
his speculations is so vast, and the mysteries which he sought to 
probe and harmonise so impenetrable, that there is more than 
room in these spacious areas for every effort of the human mind. 
Spinoza must ever stand as one of those liberating forces that set 
men free from a hidebound ecclesiasticism and enlarged the scope 
of reason. 


THE “ TERRIBLE DEAN” 


“ Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift” (1714-1731). Edited by 
Geo. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 


THESE fifty or sixty letters—most of which have appeared in the 
Atiantic Monthly—from one whom Forster termed “the most mas- 
terly of English letter-writers,” are not among Swift’s best ; nor was 
Knightley Chetwode, a “neighbour” living fifty miles from Dublin, 
to whom they were addressed, a really intimate friend or intel- 
lectual peer of Swift. But they afford vivid glimpses of the Irish 
life of the “terrible Dean” after Queen Anne’s death. He takes 
his * Bief stake and sour ale” in the vast untenanted Deanery ; 
wages war with the Archbishop and the cathedral choir: and is 
“plagued to death with turning away and taking servants.” He 
cannot find a maid, and when he does she must be “old and 
ugly,” because Stella and Mrs. Dingley “ would not allow me one 
with a tolerable Face, tho’ I most earnestly interceded for it.” 
Fancy the dictatorial Dean interceding, and in vain! Swift did at 
last secure “the best servant in the world . . . he was the first 
good one I ever had, and I am sure will be the last,” he writes ; 
but Alexander Magee died when twenty-nine, and Swift, with 
tears in his eyes, laid him to rest in St. Patrick’s. Difficulties, 
however, did not end with servants. There was the late Dean’s 
cat, that almost poisoned “ the house.” It took six weeks=to get 
rid of the creature ; and then, alas! the late Dean descended upon 
Dublin “ on purpose to restore his cat, who by her perpetual noise 
and stink must certainly be a Whig!” Swift, the “Tory,” had 
some points in common with a notable Whig of later days. 
“Your messenger,” he writes, “brought me your letter when 
{ was under a very bad Barber’s hands, meaning my own ;” and 
Macaulay used to give “the man who usually shaved him ”—ze. 
himself—a great gash down each cheek. If, however, Swift was 
a poor Figaro, he had nearly all the Tory Scott’s love for planting 
trees ; he planted “elms in the Deanery garden, and, what is 
worse, in the Cathedral Churchyard, where I disturbed the Dead.” 
He even added a plot to the Deanery grounds, and like that 
added by Ruskin at Brantwood, it bore the significant name of 
“ Naboth ;” and he “squandered” £600 on building around it a 
“cursed wall.” Swift's difficulty in getting rid of the cat was as 
nothing compared to that of procuring a horse. He had all King 
Richard’s yearnings for a horse, but he was not disposed to pay 
that monarch’s price. “I detest the price of that horse you 
mention,” he writes; “£16, ’tis an estate. I shall not be 
master of it in 16 years.” So, like Jacob for Rachel, he served 
seven years for a steed ; and then, like Jacob, he did not get what 
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he wanted. “I have been seven years getting a horse, and have 
lost £100 by buying without success. Everybody can get a horse 
but I,” he pathetically, if ungrammatically, remarks. 

Politics also created difficulties. While Bolingbroke, Ormond, 
and Oxford were in exile or in prison, Swift was saving his 
windows from being broken by having a bonfire in honour of King 
George. His letters were seized in transit; one packet seemed 
peculiarly suspicious, “but after opening several seals it proved 
only plain cake!” He had to hide his papers: was proclaimed 
for 500/.,and even thought of absconding. His correspondent, 
Chetwode, a Jacobite—as Swift never was—did abscond, and 
spent three years abroad. On his return, Swift quieted his 
scruples about taking the oath of allegiance, and helped him when 
prosecution was threatened. He also advised him in his domestic 
difficulties, for Chetwode separated from his wife. Soon after 
Swift and Chetwode quarrelled, and, after seventeen years, the 
correspondence abruptly closed in anger. 

Numerous details bear directly or indirectly upon the publica- 
tion of “ Drapier’s Letters” and “ Gulliver” ; the deaths of Vanessa 
and Stella, as well as upon the tragic subject of Swift’s own health. 
His remedy for deafness is of interest : “My Remedy was given 
me by my Tayler, who had been four years deaf, & cured himself 
as I have done, by a Clove of Garlick Steeped in Honey, & put in 
his Ear, for w*’ I gave him half a crown.” Relief, unfortunately, 
was but temporary. 

Dr. Hill’s gossipy notes are to the point ; but why print them 
continuously with the text, thus destroying all unity of impression ? 
Among the illustrations are views of Stella’s cottage and Laracor ; 
portraits of Chetwode—an uninteresting face—and his wife, to- 
gether with three of Swift, two being by Jervas, that painter of 
whom Kneller remarked when Jervas set up a coach-and-four : 

“Ach ! mein Gott! if his horses do not draw better than he does, 
he will never get to his journey’s end.” 


BEAUTY AND DISEASE 


“The Dawn.” (Les Aubes). By Emile Vehaeren. Translated 
by Arthur Symens. London: Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


THE art of Emile Vehaeren is at once gloomy and obscure and 
possessed of a kind of diseased beauty. It is alive with the un- 
rest and mad yearning of the present age. And if it be wholly 
symbolical of our time, if it be the logical resultant of the condi- 
tions arising from the living together of human beings, then is it 
time for chaos and dissolution to blast our race. Let us fall and 
die if the art of Vehaeren truly pictures us. 

It will be said that ‘The Dawn” is but a symbol. But of what 
is ita symbol? Surely it is not a symbol of civilised life as a 
whole? Surely in our world-capitals there is something else 
besides lust and greed and bestiality and lying and treachery and 
false patriotism and vainglory? Have we not grandeur, and purity, 
and loftiness of thought, and love of our fellows as well? And as 
for our common human nature! Have we not hospitals ? have we 
not administrators who are filled with a desire to do their best for 
all classes? Do not brave men amongst us go calmly down at 
their posts in sinking ships ? 

But to come to a closer study of Vehaeren’s picture. Its sub- 
ject is the working out of a successful revolution. One is brought 
to the threshold of a new era—to the dawn ofa better time. But 
how could the dawn of a universal tolerance, or a real feeling for 
liberty, come from out such a mob? Even its leading spirit is a 
vainglorious fool possessed of the gift of expression. Primarily 
he is a Cictator seeking tangible power of office. The mob are a 
pack of wolves eager to oust wolves. If Vehaeren be serious, 
the coming of dawn is not logical, for chaos and blackness must 
inevitably follow from what has gone before. 

In his very superior introduction Mr. Symons suggests that M. 
Vehaeren is mad, or almost mad. His poetry “is made directly 
out of the complaining voices of the nerves.” If this be true, we 
cannot take “ The Dawn” too seriously. It may, after all, be only 
the reflex of M. Vehaeren himself—the symbol of his own indivi- 
duality. And a work which is the result of diseased nerves neces- 
sarily cannot be in consonance with health. Its value at best is 
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but clinical. As a symbol of our complex, multiform life “The 
Dawn” is false. It will not appeal to people who are in health. 
Its very acuteness and subtlety of thought is gained at the expense 
of the sense of proportion. It will appeal, to be sure, to the ultra- 
cultured person who has come to the conclusion that health is a 
sign of mental inferiority. This person forgets that people whose 
nerves are not diseased form, fortunately, the majority in the 
world, 


TOO MUCH TRAGEDY 
ByR.V. Risley. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


IN the cause of humanity, and even in that of justice, the tolerant 
reviewer feels glad that “ Men’s Tragedies” came Acs way and 
not in that of his late “ blooming companions” in some trenchant 
columns he has known. There had been wigs upon the green, 
perhaps. Not every reader will stand nine tragic instances set 
up a-row ; he will distrust the tact which has set them up as “ The 
Man who Hated,” “ The Man who Cared,” &c., pretty much as he 
distrusts the enticements of the professed comic papers. Such a 
one will not be disarmed by Mr. Risley’s preface, which, it must 
be owned, is rather “steep.” The author comes forth before his 
display of victims and explains how good they are and why. ‘But 
be it understood that each of these terrible tales has an intention ; 
that each of these men is intended to express a different character 
and idea.” Then he runs through his list. “ They are all 
of them men of intensity; most of them are strong men— 
all of them are men capable of great feeling—though perhaps 
the Professor and Von Wold are the deepest natures. ... Old 
Herr Staffle is a little mad with purity, and an unusually 
low fate intensifies him to the point of invective.” We 
know a few quite amiable reviewers whom this sort of style 
would affect like the Herr’s low fate. ‘The man who died” 
is the gallant, chivalrous, loving gentleman, &c., &c. Mr. 
Risley has in fact set forth to cast his studies of intensity 
in what he calls “a fictional form.” Fiction being merely the 
“least unworldly form of literature,” he comes before us frankly 
as an analyst, not an artist. The old hand will not be surprised 
to hear that Mr. Risley’s artistry strikes one as a deal better than 
his psychology. The merit of these stories is in the natural 
description—* The Man who Loved” has some capital landscape 
—in their bizarre, exotic background, and in a certain not very 
well-balanced strength of drama. The “figure in the author’s 
carpet,” as it were, seems to be a devout belief in the permanent 
influence of certain psychological catastrophes. He has made his 
folk all Germans, he tells us, because inner catastrophes more 
commonly befall them than any other people. George Eliot 
uttered all we care to submit to on that head at the end of “ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love Story.” For the rest, “The Man who Killed,” “The 
Man who Fell,” and others are powerful enough, and impress the 
student who reads them late at night. He is recommended a 
little hot whisky and water before essaying the staircase bed- 
wards. As he sips he will wonder what the author had when he 
was writing a volume as humourless as delirium tremens. Next 
day he will arise and—less impressed by daylight—compose a 
chapter on “ The Man who took Himself Seriously.” That man 
is Mr. R. V. Risley, but his book none the less has promise. 


“Men’s Tragedies.” 


DOWN 


“The Hooligan Nights.” 
Richards. 6s. 


THE photographer abides with us. 
greasy thumb-mark on popular art. 
for fictional letters. And, on the whole, his chances of success 
seem good. “The Hooligan Nights,” which, if we remember 
rightly, first saw the light in the Chronicie, is perhaps a trifle too 


LAMBETH WAY 
Edited by Clarence Rook. London: 


He has made a large and 
He desires to do as much 
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well written to belong altogether to the photo-literary domain, 
But it is put forward with photo-literary circumstance. Mr, 
Clarence Rook, the “author,” or “editor,” assures us that his work 
is neither a novel nor in any sense a work of imagination, 
“Whatever value or interest the following chapters possess,” says 
Mr. Rook, “must come from the fact that their hero has a real 
existence. I have tried to set forth, as far as possible in his own 
words, certain scenes from the life of a young criminal with whom 
I chanced to make acquaintance, a boy who has grown up in the 
midst of those who gain their living on the crooked, who take life 
and its belongings as he finds them, and is not in the least 
ashamed of himself.” Mr. Rook and his hero, we are told, 
were “ brought together” by Mr. Grant Richards, to whom the said 
hero—“ Young Alf,” by sodviguet—had submitted “certain con- 
fessions” with a view to publication. We take Mr. Rook at his 
word, and accept “The Hooligan Nights” as photography. 
Young Alf’s yearning for notoriety is perfectly understandable, 
One can understand, too, his desire to turn /¢térateur. For, as 
Mr. Rook puts it, your average criminal appreciates “the sweets 
of irregular employment and indefinite reward.” And these, of 
course, are precisely the kind of sweets that the cultivation of the 
belles lettres has to offer. Psychologically considered, Young Alf 
is tremendous. He received his literary education at a Board 
school. The rudiments of his professional education were imparted 
to him by his mother’s paramour—a “clown an’ accerabat” by 
day, a burglar o’ nights. Both on the Board school and the 
acrobatic burglar Young Alf reflects every credit. “He can read, 
write a good hand, is thoroughly proficient in mental arithmetic, 
and retains enough of Biblical learning to quote the parable of the 
man who fell among thieves.” Also for guile, shiftiness, truculence, 
and nefarious instinct there is nothing like him in literature. We 
are afraid that he has told Mr. Rook an occasional tarrididle, but 
that was to be expected ; and whether he be speaking truth or the 
thing which is not, Young Alf invariably preserves an eye for 
effect, to the reader’s profit. As the life-story of a fairly eminent 
Hooligan, from the cradle to the hymeneal altar, as it were, the 
book will do. As a transcript of the manners and customs of the 
peoples who dwell in the Lambeth Walk, it is excellent. And 
though its “value” may be questionable, its “interest” is in- 
dubitable. 


‘““MY HEART KNOWS HOW ”’ 


“Grey Weather: Moorland Tales of My Own People.” 
John Buchan. London: Lane. 6s. 


Mr. BUCHAN was brought up in a very exciting neighbourhood, 
if a talent for embroidery be not active in “ Leein’ Rob” and some 
others. The ambition of the burns to annex the country sur- 
rounding them is only matched by the dogged courage and super- 
human endurance of those who have to confront it. For the rest 
one feels the dignity of his body enhanced by the brave things 
done and suffered in these pages. Mr. Buchan is a young man 
who seems to have been born a literary scene-painter. Though 
still, we believe, in his twenties, he has mastered the art of 
picturesque narration. He commands a full-flavoured Scots 
which the Southron can understand. He writes to please writers 
as well as the herd. That he does not escape occasional exaggera- 
tion is natural, and there is great fault of over-emphasis in “ The 
Herd of Standlan” in which a shepherd with a broken arm holds 
up a drowning man interminably above a whirlpool, despite occa- 
sional lapses into delirium. ‘The story placed in the shepherd’s 
mouth is further removed from the actual by fantastic conversa- 
tions with some other-worldlings which are related as part of his 
mental experience. The happy humoristic touch is wanting. It 
is perhaps present in a witty tale “A Journey of Little Profit.” The 
Devil entertains a young man, and asks a price. “*‘My immortal 
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soul !’ I gasped. ‘ Your soul,’ said Mr. S. bowing, ‘though I think 
you call it by too flattering an adjective.’” But Duncan Stewart 
had no right to complain ; he had enjoyed very good fare. The 
right thing at this point is to be extremely solemn, and call atten- 
tion to the similarity in the humour of these two passages :— 


“It [the devil’s soup] was, as 
if all the good things in the 
world were mixed together— 
whisky and kale and _ short- 
bread and cocky-leeky and 
honey and salmon.” 

Mr. Buchan, 


“It[the contents of the bottle] 
had, in fact, a sort of mixed 
flavour of cherry-tart, custard, 
pine-apple, roast turkey, toffee, 
and hot buttered toast.” 

Lewis Carroll. 


Mr. Buchan's young man was, in fact, a Scottish Alice. There 
isa touch reminiscent of Mr. Neil Munro in “The Moor Song,” 
a phantasy of that “full music” which whoso hears makes him 
“a footsore traveller in the ways o’ the world and a masterless 
man till death.” In the grim study of lonely death, which stands 
second in the order of the book, Mr. Buchan separates himself 
from the Kailyard tradition as we apprehend it. The moribund 
had been religious, but “for an instant his brain cleared. His 
religion had been swept from him like a rotten garment. His 
mind was vacant of memories. . . . Only some relic of manliness, 
the heritage of cleanly and honest days, was with him to the 
uttermost.” Though scarcely a psychologist, Mr. Buchan’s feeling 
for scenery gives him knowledge of an isolation peopling itself 
with terrors. In “Prester John” he shows the strong human 
sympathy, finely hospitable, that isolation fosters in one that dwells 
apart, and how the Nature which has to be fought yields a com- 
pensation. Town men should decidedly read Mr. Buchan’s latest 
volume. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Burmese maid of honour who gave Mr. Fielding certain 
points for his latest book, “ Thibaw’s Queen,” has quite an in- 
genuous opinion of the press. Here is her pronouncement on 
that mighty engine :—“ There are newspapers now, and I have 
once or twice read the Mandalay Times. ... It says that a man 
fell down out of a house somewhere and broke his neck, And 
that the Japanese are taking some place I never heard of before, 
and that some great ship has sunk at Belat. I do not care to 
know these things. What is the use of them even if they are 
true? and I do not know if they are true. I have a cousin who 
helps in one of the papers, and he tells me that many of the 
things are not true at all, I do not see the use of papers.” Mr. 
Kipling’s “neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner greener land” is 
evidently very sane,'as well. 


A publisher’s announcement that we are to have a book dealing 
with the topic of African frontiers must have been received with 
interest for its author’s name—Mr. Harvie-Brown. Is this the son, 
or brother, or nephew, or cousin, or uncle of the famous Scottish 
Sportsman and naturalist, or is it the chiel himsel’? There is, 
anyhow, no more eminent name among sportsmen than Mr. 
Harvie-Brown’s. Who amid the horrors of a London season but 
must share the late Sir John Skelton’s feeling (see “ Table Talk of 
Shirley,” p. 63—“ Our Poor Relations,” a delightful prose idyll) when 
he says: “I must frankly own that there are seasons when I 
regard with possibly unchristian envy a sportsman and naturalist 
like Mr. Harvie-Brown, who is watching wild creatures, the fere 
nature of our moors and lochs, all day long and all the year 
round.” There is more of the savant’s lore under Mr. Harvie- 
Brown’s shooting cap than under the mortar-boards of a world of 
dons. Mr. Rhodes has written, bestowing his blessing on the 
African tome aforesaid. 


The current Quarterly contains an exceptionally interesting 
article based upon Mrs. Oliphant’s Autobiography, but including 
considerable anecdotal matter which has not before seen the 
light. Mrs. Oliphant, of course, had a great admiration for 
George Eliot. ‘She paid homage to her in conversation,” and so 
forth, And “in 1877 Mrs, Oliphant was at Mr. Blackwood’s 
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house in London, when George Eliot came to the door in her 
brougham. George Lewes, ever sympathetic and affable, pro- 
posed to let Mrs. Lewes know that Mrs. Oliphant was in the 
house, and that his friend, Mr. John Blackwood, wished to make 
them acquainted. Mrs. Oliphant confessed to a moment of expec- 
tation and emotion, but Lewes returned alone. George Eliot had 
just written the last page of ‘Daniel Deronda, and was too much 
moved by the conclusion of her work to hold any conversation.” 
This, surely, is an episode worth rehearsing. The attitude of the 
star of the first magnitude towards the mere twinkler has never 
lacked dignity. 


A writer in the Century enters a spirited protest against 
amateurism in letters. Certain modern authors, we are told, 
“have vogue without fame. They have not taken time to learn 
their art, and their superficial success has even bred in them a 
certain contempt for style, as something one may do without.” 
This, of course, is quite true. In a sense we are all amateurs 
now, and if we can get “ vogue ”—which means, or ought to mean, 
emolument—why worry about fame? Besides, the public has 
little more appreciation for style as style than a rabbit has for 
counterpoint. The Century advocates “ brutal frankness” towards 
mediocrity, and suggests that herein lies the cure for loose 
writing. But it is notorious that there are authors who have 
been served with “brutal frankness” ad nauseam, and who yet 
find a ready and highly remunerative sale for anything. 


Mr. Chris. Healy is clearly bent on outdooleying Mr. Dooley. 
To the August number of the New Century Review he contributes 
a sort of classical parody entitled “Helen of Troy.” Portions of 
it are distinctly witty. This is the manner :— 


The contest kem off the next day. The goodesses got 
up in a row, an’ Paris walked up an’ down in front av thim 
like the judge at a cattle show. 

Juno smiled at him, Minarva nodded, but Vanus winked, 
as much as to say, “ Havn’t I done thim?” 

“ Ar’ ye goin’ to kape us here all day?” asked Juno, afther 
a bit. 

“ Sure,” sez Paris, scratchin’ his head, “ whin I luk at the 
three av yez, I forget the time altogether. ” 


The story is put into the mouth of one “ Jamesey,” a shoeblack from 
the “ ould counthry,” and precocious. 


Hardly any Southron writes nowadays about Robert the Bruce 
—unless he is a reviewer and must obey as best he can the 
mandate of destiny—for the good reason that no Southron can 
say anything new about the famous king and kingdom-maker. 
But in Scotland it would seem that he is fresh as ever as a theme, 
and will still have a youthful interest when many Kailyard 
dynasties and the like are but pale memories. So probably Mr. 
A. F. Murison’s study in the Famous Scots series is—seasonable. 
One remembers that Bruce had a good deal to do indirectly with 
what we may call the beginning of Scottish literature, and it would 
be pleasant to think that Barbour’s famous epic, “ Bruce,” were a 
classic South of the Tweed. But it is a little difficult to Anglican 
and Celt, more difficult by a good deal than Chaucer. The Scot, 
no doubt, will treat the suggestion with withering scorn, but the 
fact remains—we say it gently and regretfully, but firmly. 


They sent a young writer a cheque, 

And, straightway, he hugged his wife’s neck, 
And blubbered, “ My dear, 
We have always drunk beer, 

And now we can drink extra sec /” 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’ Dinner at 10s. 6d. 
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The William Black Memorial Lifeboat scheme has been aban- 
doned, and instead “The William Black Beacon” at Duart Point, 
near the entrance to the Sound of Mull, is suggested. The 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses say such a light is 
“absolutely necessary”; if so, one wonders why the Commis- 
sioners themselves have not provided it. Black’s special con- 
nection with beacons is not obvious, but the memorial light will be 
looked upon by hosts of his admirers, as Duart Point is passed by 
the greater part of the steamer traffic of the West Highlands. 
Donations will be received by Lord Archibald Campbell, 
Coutts’ Bank, Strand, W.C. 


A correspondent just returned from the Continent writes :— 
“The Kaiser’s telegram has certainly made a German public for 
Kipling. In a bookseller’s window at Marienbad I recognised 
both ‘The Light that Failed’ and ‘ The Jungle Book,’ disguised 
respectively as ‘Das Licht-Erlésch,” and ‘Im Dschungel.’ The 
former had a copy of the Kaiser’s telegram pasted on to the cover 
and was in its second edition. ‘The Jungle Book’ had a rather 
gaudy cover of iridescent cloth.” 


The same correspondent adds :—“ In the hotel at which I was 
staying, I observed that the ‘Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ 
and of ‘ Louis de Rougemont’ were both running merrily as serials 
in an Italian paper.” 


The prefatory note which Mr. Horatio F. Brown adds to the 
fourth edition of the late John Addington Symonds’s “ Introduction 
to the Study of Dante,” just issued by Messrs. A. & C. Black, is 
worthy of quotation. “In March 1893,” writes Mr. Brown, “on 
his way from Davos Platz to Leucaspide, in the extreme south of 
Italy, Symonds, halting for a few days in his rooms at Venice, 
wrote the preface to the third edition of his first-published work. 
Within less than a month he died at Rome. This preface was the 
last of his writings for press ; and thus, in a way, his literary career 
closed, as it had opened, with his ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Dante.’ It was, I know, a satisfaction to him to find the earliest 
offspring of his pen alive and vigorous after the lapse of two-and- 
twenty years. It would have been a renewed pleasure for him had 
he lived to write the preface to this, the fourth edition, which con- 
firms the lively appreciation in which his work is held.” 


The catalogue of books from the library of the late Gleeson 
White, which Mr. Lionel Isaacs sends us, is a pleasant-looking 
volume. One of Mr. Gleeson White’s book-plates is on the cover 
(the same design was employed by him in the cover he made for 
Mr. Malcolm Bell’s “ Burne-Jones”), and there is an excellent 
portrait. From Professor York Powell’s graceful and sympathetic 
preface we take leave to quote :—‘‘ Those that knew Gleeson 
White will never forget him, his memorial will stand within them 
clear and distinct and unblurred till the soft darkness falls upon 
them also. To them, as long as they are permitted to recall the 
past, he will remain a perpetual example of a truthful, gifted, far- 
seeing, and gentle-hearted friend, whom to know was a privilege 
and to remember an encouragement and an enduring and happy 
influence.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography and History 


“Saint Louis,” by Marius Sepet—another volume in Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s ‘‘ Saints.” Rather than a chronological and methodical account 
of his subject’s life and reign, the biographer has ‘thought it better to 
make a study of the character and sanctity of this great Christian and 
royal person. . . .. It has been our ideal to present to our readers a series 
of historic pictures, in stained glass, devoted to the life of St. Louis.” 
(Duckworth. Pp. 233. 3s.) 

From Cussons, May & Co., of Glen Allen, Virginia, U.S.A., we have 
received a little book called ‘‘ A Glance at Current History.” The author, 
John Cussons, a veteran of the Civil War, is well worth studying. The 
‘* current history ” he reviews is that produced by Mr. Goldwin Smith and 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham, 
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the historians of the North, whose utter lack of chivalry he eloquently and 
scathingly rebukes. Very interesting isa chapter devoted to the brutal 
and hypocritical war of extermination which is rapidly extinguishing the 
Red Indian. 

Belles Lettres and Fiction 

* Pickwickian Studies,” by Percy Fitagerald, M.A., F.S A., com. 
ments on such Pickwickian themes as ‘‘ Ipswich,” ‘ Bath,” “ Qjq 
Rochester,” ‘* Boz and Blacking,” ‘‘ Muggleton and its Cricket.” Mr, 
Fitzgerald should edit an edition of Dickens. (New Century Pregg, 
Pp. 114. 55.) 

‘* A Catalogue of Books from the Library of the late Gleeson White, 
prefaced by a tribute to his memory by Professor York Powell, of Christ 
Church, Oxford,” is, apart from its value to the book-lover, an interesting 
souvenir, furnished with a portrait and illustrations. Gleeson White's 
many friends should welcome this opportunity of enriching their libraries, 
(A. Lionel Isaacs, Pp. 160. 2s.) 

‘*The Human Boy,” by Zden Phil/potts, contains a selection from 
those school stories which the author has told us from time to time. One 
and all are racy and humorous, and boy-character is deftly handled, 
(Methuen. Pp. 272. 6s.) 

‘In the Dark,” by Zsmé Stuart, seems exciting and takes place 
largely in Italy. Murder, enforced detainments, and the human affections 
are mentioned. (Long. Pp. 340. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


** The Romance of Wild Flowers,” by Edward Step, F.L.S., with 
upwards of 200 original illustrations, is just the sort of botanical guide 
which the lover of the country can master without being bored by a 
quantity of scientific terminology. (Warne. Pp. 357. 6s.) 

Messrs. Ward, Lock send us another selection from their series of 
shilling guide-books :—Whitby, Switzerland, Eastbourne, London, Liver- 
pool, Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Central Wales, are all treated 
with the skill which marks the handting of the rest of this useful series, 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘* Forest Lovers” has been added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s sixpenny series, and the same house sends us a copy of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘* Characteristics,” which has reached its sixth edition in 
the United States. Messrs. Methuen, taking advantage of the interest 
aroused by the recent publication of a collected edition of Robert Stephen 
Hawker’s poems, have just issued a new and revised edition of ‘* The 
Vicar of Morwenstow,” the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s excellent biography of 
the Cornish poet. (Pp. 289. 35. 6d.) Messrs. Smith, Elder send usa 
third, revised, and much enlarged edition of ‘* Modern Cremation, its 
History and Practice,” by Sir H. Thompson, President of the Cremation 
Society of England. (Pp. 187. 2s.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. FisHER Unwin will shortly publish another novel by Mary E. 
Mann, entitled ‘* The Pattern Experiment.” It is designed to illustrate 
the real life of the agricultural labourer. A young clergyman and his 
lady associates live the life of farm-workers, with results interesting and 
humorous. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson are publishing in the autumn ‘The 
Further Adventures of Captain Kettle,” by Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Kettle is now, it would seem, an accredited part of the British Empire ; 
his parody and burlesque appears in the Alhambra ballet; he is a 
favourite character at fancy dress balls; is sold as an inkstand; and 
appears as a tobacco advertisement. 

‘* Shams” is the title of an anonymous satirical novel which Messrs. 
Greening & Co. will publish in September. Its author is described as 
**one of the most popular novelists of the day.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney is writing a Monograph on Thomas Hardy for 
the English Writers of To-day Series, which Messrs. Greening recently 
inaugurated with Mr. Monkshood’s *‘ Rudyard Kipling: The Man and 
His Work.” Messrs. A. C. Swinburne, George Meredith, W. E. Henley, 
A. W. Pinero and Bret Harte will be treated in this series, and a volume 
on ‘* Realistic Writers of To-day ” is also projected. 

A translation by Mr. S. C. de Soissons of a powerful Polish novel by 
Madame Orzeszko, to be called ‘‘An Obscure Apostle,” will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Messrs. Greening. 





OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash, Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 
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THE HOUSE OF THE TREES 


OPE your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood ; 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your mood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at midday standeth night, 
Signing Toil’s release. 


All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give ; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 


Lift your leaky roof for me, 
Part your clinging walls ; 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls, 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood ; 
Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherold, a Canadian author. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


on fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 




















This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E C, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of “ Literary Parables.” 
The Academy.— A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking.” 
The Star.— Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect parody of ‘ Bobs.’” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


The Observer.—“ His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his ‘ Parodies’ 
secceeed make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 


The Critic.—“ Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 
The Outlook.— Contains really good and clever stuff......... And— miracle of 
miracles !—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 


*.° “Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS?’ with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS 




















THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining - 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. On receipt of 
3id. in stamps the Publisher will post separate 
copies to any address. The Publisher, The Outlook, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level, 


Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 
_ Moderate inclusive terms, The World, July 20, says: ‘' The Imperial, standin 
in _ own well.kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and gen 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
Grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'’héte (separate tables). 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., - : “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from ‘Filstinee, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. x 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


ONE article of supreme interest in the Magazines this month is 
that in the Forinightly Review by the leader of the China party 
in the House of Commons on 


Our Duty in China. 


It is consoling to learn from so alert a guardian of British interests 
in China as Mr. Yerburgh has proved himself to be that “the 
action the Government propose to take is in the right direction.” 
But he has suggestions to make. Here are some of them :— 
“Surely it is wiser to accept the inevitable, to recognise that 
sooner or later Russia will connect her railway system with Peking? 
I would go even further. I would suggest that the concession for 
the railway from Shan hai Kwan to Newchwang and Sin Minting 
should be exchanged for the Russo-Chinese Bank’s line from 
Cheng Ting to Tai Yuen, in the province of Shansi, where we 
have large commercial interests which have been acknowledged 
by representatives of German industrial enterprise in the agree- 
ment of September 2, 1898. If this arrangement could be made, 
a certain cause of future friction would be removed.” Lord 
Charles Beresford would have an alliance between Japan, 
Germany, the United States, and Great Britain to shore up 
and reform China and maintain the open door. “A day 
after the fair” is Mr. Yerburgh’s regretful comment. What, 
then, is our duty towards China? Mr. Yerburgh implores 
the Ministry to abandon their policy of “ waiting upon events.” 
Delays have dangerous ends. Argues Mr. Yerburgh :— 
“ We are already faced by a Russian sphere in Manchuria and a 
German sphere in Shantung, and, further, that by strengthening 
our position in the Yangtsi region, which has been to some extent 
recognised by both Germany and Russia as our sphere, so far 
from prejudicing our trade prospects in the other parts of China 
we are securing the vantage ground which is necessary for the 
proper protection, not only of our vast interests in the Yangtsi 
region, but also of our interests elsewhere. This, I think, is evi- 
dent because everything that tends to strengthen our position in 
China must give us a more commanding voice in whatever affects 
that country. To test the soundness of this contention let me ask 
whether, remembering that it is from the Yangtsi provinces that 
the Imperial Government draws the larger portion of its revenues, 
we should not be better able, in case of any fresh crisis in China 
to-morrow, to make our influence felt at Peking if the Government 
had carried out their expressed intention of placing gunboats upon 


the Yangtsi, and India had been connected with our sphere by 
railway ?” 


Egyptianise the Yangts: Valley 


There can be but one answer to this question, and Mr. Yerburgh 
gives that answer and supports it with irresistible force when he 
says :—“ The stronger our hold on the Yangtsi region the stronger 
our influence must be upon the future of China and the more weight 
our counsels must carry with her Government.” Let us then 
“ Egyptianise the Yangtsi Valley.” ‘This phrase does not con- 
ceal any design for the ultimate appropriation of this huge expanse 
of country with its teeming millions of inhabitants. We are 
already overburdened with territory, and no man can wish to add 
to its extent. No, in assisting in the task of reforming the ad- 
ministration of the Yangtsi region upon lines which have been so 
brilliantly successful in Egypt, my view is that we should be 
adopting the one course which would tend to the infusion of new 
and vigorous life into the decrepit body of China which would, by 
renewing her youth and arousing her national spirit, give her 
sufficient strength to repel foreign aggression and hold her vast 
Empire together. That China should escape from the ‘slow 
disease which will subdue at length’ the torpor which benumbs 
her, the corruption which is eating into her vitals, and take her 
place among the Great Empires of the coming century is a matter 
of vital concern to all countries whose most urgent need is new 
and extended markets for their commerce. That she should lose 
limb after limb, that her life-blood should drain away till her death 
as an Empire is assured, may be to the interest of those Powers 
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whose motive is dictated by political aims and a devouring hunger 
for additions of territory.” Then Mr. Yerburgh proceeds in most 
interesting detail to discuss the suggested reforms, financial, legal, 
and army reform being the most pressing. 


Big Hitting 


The August /d/er, besides being noticeable for the excellence 
of its illustrations, contains a good deal of entertaining reading 
matter. Cricketers will be particularly interested in a paper by 
Captain Wynyard, the well-known Hampshire amateur. In “A 
Recollection of Great Hitters,” the giants of the previous genera. 
tion, Thornton, Ulyett, Bonner, &c. reappear, and, further says 
Captain Wynyard :—“ There remains to add to them the names of 
some genii of smiting fortunately with us still. Of these, off-hand, 
occur the names of G. L. Jessop, F. G. J. Ford, C. B. Fry, A. E, 
Stoddart, Trott, guondam Australia now Middlesex, S. M. J, 
Woods, F. Sugg, Storer, E. Smith, of Oxford and Yorkshire fame, 
J. T. Brown, and of the present Australian team J. Darling, 
J. Worrall, E. Jones, and W. P. Howell; and in describing these 
fine hitters I shall be tempted to place them in two distinct 
classes—those of hitters with, and those of hitters without, a 
serious method. Each one in his own fashion is quite capable of 
turning the fortune of a game, but to some a reckless, blind, 
happy-go-lucky smiting has become a second nature, while with 
the remainder, hitting and hard punishing hitting is a finished art. 
Ideal hitters, to my mind, are Messrs. C. B. Fry and A. E. 
Stoddart. A finer pair to begin an innings, saving always the 
presence of the great master of cricket, W. G. Grace, I cannot 
conceive. Their art is the mastery of placing their big hits, the 
pull, the hook, the big drive, all in addition to a big defence, 
always where no fielder can intercept and no danger from the out- 
fielder lurks. Their wickets are not to be recklessly sacrificed to 
the huge gallery drive, nor to the wile of the slow ball, but every 
big lunge is a masterpiece and a thought-out shot. Mr. Fry's 
doings last year and this are indelibly stamped on every cricketer’s 
mind.” 

‘*Ohne Lehrer” 


Under the heading “English as she Looks to the Teuton” a 
writer in the Cen/ury tells us that :—“ A number of booklets have 
recently been published in Germany which profess to show the 
uninitiated how they may learn a foreign language in the cheapest 
and easiest fashion. Their general title is ‘ Polyglott-Kuntze. 
Schnellste Erlernung jeder Sprache. Ohne Lehrer!’ Of these 
booklets one is dedicated to tne ‘Amerikanisch’ language, and is 
decorated on the outside with flaring red and white stripes, 
liberally sprinkled with blue stars. After giving some directions 
to the intending emigrant as to his passage across the ocean, his 
landing at Ellis Island, &c., the little book gives various phrases 
which the emigrant who knows one language only is supposed to 
need. First the phrase is given in German, then its equivalent in 
English, and in the third column of the same page the words are 
printed as they are supposed to be pronounced by the Teuton ina 
new land. Naturally, as our friends for whom this book was 
written come from Germany, the first column is devoted to their 
familiar salutations ; for the Germans are very particular about 
their greetings. Our Teuton is supposed to wish to say first of all 
‘ How do you do?’ and this is the way our familiar greeting looks 
to him: ‘Hau du judu?’ When night comes, of course, he says 
to his son, ‘Good evening, my boy,’ and this is the phrase on 
which he practises : ‘Gudd ihwening, mei beu.’ If there is more 
than one child in the family, he says: ‘Gudd neiht, tschildren. 
When he wakes up in the morning, he is naturally thirsty, and so 
is supposed to call his friend and say to him: ‘ Szah, dihr frind, 
ei am szérsti. Giw mi szommszing tu drink’ To this pathetic 
appeal for ‘something to drink,’ and to the further question re- 
lating to what he has to drink, the friend replies: ‘Yes, sir ; we 
have beer.’ This is the way the remark looks: ‘Jes, szérr ; ui 
haw bihr. Afterwards he asks for a ‘ham sinduitsch’ to go with 
his ‘bihr’ Of course, too, he wants a sausage, some cheese, and 
a morsel of bread, and this is how he asks for them: ‘ Plihs giw 
miszomm széhssetsch, szomm tschihs and szomm brid.’” The 
waiter’s reply to these astounding demands is omitted. 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 





sTRONG RESERVES. 

LOW EXPENSE RATE. 

ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





~ DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —London Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. InLtusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangoilen. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and © = +p m.. re Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, an onar 
- Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
— Lone 4 |. cates 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadec, Criccie e 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, ‘Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book.”"—7he Times. “ Particularly good,’ —Academy, 
* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpoot Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LON DON "a <.oeriee E. T. Coor, M.A. 


4s. THe HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. ‘ 
Uangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd 
The Railway Booksitalls and all Booksellers, 








BOOKS WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 


Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20 ; Waverley» 
3vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 45; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
list free -BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., free HOLLAND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Birmingham, 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 


— = — a — _ —————— 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
tandidates for the Navy and Army. 
Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
ford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.”—Apply to the Rev. the Heap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


—_— 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thesneh 

Stounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


a 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &e., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 





Stations :— 


Bas TeAROO « ccccccccencgees 
B, EGAS ccsssectcscccscecs 


F. Diemer ........ acenees 
G. G. Zacheria..... coco 


Maison Mermoz «s.ece 





Benquet secccceees * 
L, Jugand .....ccccccsce . 
Cy B. Faist ccccccsses * 
V. Perrier scacesccccese * 
F. Robaudy ........c000 
Bourdignon ...... cocee 
H. Blancard ........06 ee 
Mme, Dumont....... + 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... . 
Mme. H. Sinet......0 . 
P. Berthelot ......... eee 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
BrentanO cccccccsccccces 
Byron Library ........ . 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ..... toes 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


Be. TIBGS cesssescscocsacs « 
J. Vaternahm ......006 
J. W. Basedow.....++ ° 


EMG sictssicnssqurnsennt 


Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Carlo Pratesi......ccccce 


By. SeQber cccicccccccecee 








G. P. Vieusseux ..... ° 
Luigi Corsanego . 
O. Bertussi on 
Bocca Fratelli ......006 
P. Marco cece aaceesaeee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette ...... edecsae we 
Bocca Fratelli ....... ee 
Loescher & Co, 

Luigi Rossi ........006 
A. Heath-Wilson.... 
G, Gandolfo ........++ «e 
are ee 
Carlo Clausen ......0 ° 
Pozzo Bros. ccccccceee 





Roux & Co. cose 
Sebastiano Zanco.....6 


Festersen & Cie ..s.0e 





Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth ....ccccce oe 
George & Co, ssseeee 7 
E. Frey cccccccscccccese 
Roussy & Co. ... 
Doleschal ....cccccseee * 
A. Gebhardt ...cccccoree 
Cr Bi Falah cecccesce eve 
E. Schlesinger .......0« 
E. Schlesinger ....... 
E. Staempfili .......00+ 
E, Schlesinger ........ 





And 830 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Dep6ét, 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux,. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
20 via Tornabuoni, 
Library. 
Station Bookstall. 
Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 
Via del Corso. 
307 via del Corso. 
Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 
21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
19 via di Po. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina. 
Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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AFRICAN 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


ander, Fletcher & Co. ; 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


dale, Cave, Tugweli & 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


King William's Town, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 
tained on application. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); cu S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 


Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Afric, | 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chai 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of —_ Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
‘0. 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 


M Brancues tn SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 


Subscribed Capital ......csseeseeeeees ++ 41,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......ssesescereceees ° 639,437 10 0 
Malmesbury Further Liability of Proprietors......+« 639,437 10 0 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, ne ee 
atjesfontein, 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Q Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 


Acency 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
d Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
15s. each. Paid and called £750,000. Reserve 
£453, ,o00 Head Office: 113 Cannon Street London, te 
RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, 
Cradock, East London, Geahounpianns Kimber ie 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl Elizabeth, 
eeaere, Natal: Durban, BHR oY Rhodesia; 
ulawayo, Salisbury, Untali. Teonoveal "Barberton, 
forannwsbary, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free — 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, borg nest hae 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg 
Beira, Louren 
BoarD oF 


BANKING 





Inco 
Subscri' 













Saturdays, 10-1. 


= £2,000,000 
= £800,000 


o Marques. 
Denacross. — W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
cprnens A. Barsdorf, E A. , Chamberlain Esq, 






M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Ma uire, E John Lo Esq, 

General eh at ape own), Jame 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


M.G., Director of the 





irman 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—388 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Limited; Parr’s Bankin: 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or am the Be ey of 
the Bank, in the chief P 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every desorip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 











RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 





FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 males), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPESY ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wedne- ‘1 7 and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 








Printed for Tue OuTLoox yonsawe Co., Limited, by Sporriswoopr & Co., New-street Looden, btelto, 
d whee © Gorpon & Gorcn, 
Saturday, August s, aoe 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, N » an 





and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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